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Surse for Paulist 
Students te He Priesthood 
#5,000.00 


The Committee for the Paulist Seminary Burse has 
been formed to support our Paulist seminarians and 
for this object to raise $5,000.00. 


2. 


Any individual or organization may found a Burse 
for Paulist seminarians, and smaller contributions 
will be accumulated to complete such a Burse. 


. Burses may be founded, in whole or in part, in mem- 


ory of deceased parents, relatives and friends. 


. In your Last Will and Testament you can bequeath 


such funds and this is urged in view of the Nation’s 
need of Missionary priests. Such clauses and be- 
quests should be made in the corporate name of the 
Paulist Fathers—“I bequeath The Missionary Society 
of St. Paul the Apostle in the State of New York, the 
sum of $ , for the education of young men to the 
priesthood in the said Society.” 


. Benefactors and contributors share in the Masses, 


prayers and good works of the priests, novices and 
seminarians of the Paulist Fathers. A marble plaque 
in St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C., will com- 
memorate the donors of Burses. 


Offerings may be sent to 


THE SUPERIOR GENERAL 
Paulist Fathers 
415 West 59th Street New York (19), N. Y. 


























Ex-Ambassador Davies has NOW 


been sent on a SECOND 
MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Those who wish to “face the facts” about conditions in RUSSIA... 
NOW ... rather than... LATER... will find that much of the present 
very widespread confusion about RUSSIA is permanently cleared up by 
a careful reading of Prof. N. S. Timasheff’s thoroughly documented 
little book: 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


It is a calm, systematic and comprehensive discussion of the entire 
history of the religious situation in Russia, written by the Professor of 
Sociology at Fordham University, who has been collecting his material 


for more than 25 years, and is probably more completely informed on 
the subject than any other person living at the present time. 


We believe RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA is a MUST book for 
all Americans—NOW . . . William Henry Chamberlain, writing in the 
December Atlantic Monthly said: “He has no difficulty in showing that 
religious liberty, as we understand that term in the United States, is non- 
existent in the Soviet Union. While religious services are permitted, 
there is no printing of religious literature, even of the Bible; no one is 
permitted to advocate religion in public meetings; Sunday schools and 
Bible classes are forbidden. There is interesting material, largely cited 
from Soviet anti-religious publications, to show the persistence of reli- 
gious belief; it is possible that Professor Timasheff is a little too optimistic 
in some of his conclusions here. For Soviet atheists, like other human 
beings, have a tendency to exaggerate the ‘peril’ which they are com- 
batting.” Price $2.00. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CATHOLICISM 


OW that the invasion of Italy 
seems imminent, interest will 
be intensified in the relationship of 
the Pope and the Church with Mus- 
solini and Fascism. Catholics espe- 
cially will be anxious to know what 
effect the downfall of the Duce will 
have upon the Church. On Hitler’s 
birthday when the Berlin radio was 
broadcasting a congratulatory mes- 
sage, a ghost voice cut across the 
official text with the words, “The 
entire German nation curses today 
the hour that man was born; he 
has been in power too long; the 
time has come to finish with Hitler 
and his gang: Germans awake.” It 
won’t be long now, perhaps, before 
a similar message will be heard on 
the Rome radio. 

What then will happen to the 
Church in Italy and what repercus- 
sions will there be in the rest of the 
world? Will the Italian people, re- 
acting violently against their quon- 
dam leader, visit their wrath also 
upon the Church? At the close of 
an incomparably excellent volume 
on Church and State in Fascist 


AND FASCISM 


Italy, published abroad in 1941 but 
only now available here,’ Dr. D. A. 
Binchy said, “One thing is reason- 
ably safe to prophesy: the outlook 
for the Church in Italy whether un- 
der a Fascist or an anti-Fascist dis- 
pensation is bleak and menacing,” 
and, on another 
page, “the responsi- 
ble leaders of the 
Italian Church know 
that if the Fascists chastise them 
with whips, the anti-Fascists will 
chastise them with scorpions.” 
But will the chastisement be just? 
Has the Church invited and deserved 
reprisals? Was she allied spiritual- 
ly and morally with Fascism? If 
she suffers, will it be only fair of us 
to confess with the penitent thief, 
“We suffer justly; we receive the 
due reward of our deeds”? No one 
is properly prepared to answer that 
question until he has read Dr. 
Binchy’s book. I do not say “some 
such book as Dr. Binchy’s.” There 
is no other such book. His pub- 


Whips and 
Scorpions 


1 New York: The Oxford University Press. 
$9.00. 
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lishers say, “This is the first ex- 
haustive study of the relations 
between Church and State in Mus- 
solini’s Italy to appear in any 
language,” and for once a blurb is 
true. But the fact that this work 
is “the first and only” is the least 
of its merits. The author, who is 
Professor of Legal History and Ju- 
risprudence in University College, 
Dublin, commencing with the ad- 
vantage of long training in research, 
spent four years in assembling his 
material and two years in the writ- 
ing. Add two more years that have 
elapsed between its publication in 
England and its appearance on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the au- 
thor’s fear is understandable that 
his work “may be considered by 
some to be already out of date.” He 
explains with refreshing simplicity 
that he “writes with unbelievable 
slowness” and that he suffers from 
“an excessive scrupulosity which 


forbade him to formulate conclu- 


sions until [he] had consulted 
every available book and article that 
might offer fresh evidence.” He 
need not have feared or apologized. 
His slow writing’ makes charming 
reading and his scrupulosity is a 
welcome relief to a reading world 
that has suffered of late a plethora 
of slap dash “I-was-on-the-spot” 
potboilers. Of course these “quick- 
ies” have a certain value. It satis- 
fies a kind of childish curiosity in 
us to know that a 
man can fly around 
the world in forty- 
nine days, dip down 
out of the clouds 
here and there, in- 
terview a dozen or a sccre of per- 
sons, hurry away with the touch- 
and-go method of a reporter who 
has to “make” the afternoon edi- 
tion, and come home to write a book 


Hard 
Writing 
Easy 
Reading 
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telling us all about it. But such a 
lightning like performance always 
makes me think of a thick volume I 
saw years ago, The Inner Life of the 
American People, by a man who 
spent three weeks in the United 
States, most of it in Pullman cars 
and luxurious hotels. 

I hope my praise of Binchy will 
not seem extravagant. The truth is 
that we are not favored with such a 
piece of work more than once or 
twice in a generation. We would 
welcome one now, indeed two, one 
on France and one on Spain. Until 
they appear this one on Italy will 
remain in solitary excellence. My 
only regret is that this richly 
documented 775-page discussion 
of Church and State in Fascist 
Italy could not—in the nature of 
the case—have appeared ten or 
twelve years ago when Editorials in 
these pages on Mus- 
solini and the Fas- 
cist regime were 
violently repudiated 
by some on the 
ground that the writer was dismally 
ignorant of the subject. I hope I 
may be permitted the expression of 
personal satisfaction in the fact that 
Dr. Binchy substantiates in essence 
and in detail what appeared here - 
long before comprehensive docu- 
mentation was available. 

From this time forth no one who 
has not read Dr. Binchy can claim 
the right even so much as to enter 
into controversy about Fascism, still 
less to make the familiar facile ac- 
cusation that Catholicism is Fas- 
cism or ideologically harmonious 
with Fascism. 


One Book 
in Ten 
Thousand 


ERTAIN Catholics—not all of 
them Italian—were for a con- 
siderable length of time strangely 
blind to the philosophy of Fascism 
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and its essential viciousness. Per- 
haps the reason they did not see is 
that they cared not—or dared not— 
look. “Those Catholic admirers of 
Fascism,” says Dr. Binchy, “who 
favored me with their views during 
my long periods of study in Italy all 
showed a marked reluctance to dis- 
cuss the official doctrine of the 
movement.” Their 
attitude is scanda- 
lous in persons of 
Scholastic education. 
We who glory in the 
hard close reasoning of St. Thomas 
are wont to lament in others the 
inability, congenital or acquired, to 
penetrate to the philosophical sub- 
stratum of a political theory. There 
are even some who deny that poli- 
tics has any such foundation. We 
who were brought up on philoso- 
phy try to make them see their 
mistake. Good or bad, right or 
wrong, true or false there is a phi- 
losophy hidden away somewhere in 
politics, ethics, sociology, in busi- 
ness, in government, in diplomacy 
and even in the affairs of daily life. 
When a particularly shrewd ob- 
server—say for example Walter 
Lippmann—declares flatly that 
without philosophia perennis — our 
philosophy—there is no basis for the 
doctrine of the rights of man, we 
seize upon the declaration and 
broadcast it. When eminent edu- 
cators, like Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins and Mortimer Adler come to see 
what we Catholics incessantly pro- 
claim—that what ails the world is 
a wrong philosophy—-we make 
much of their belated conversion. 
But there are Catholics—or there 
were—in Italy, France, Spain, and 
a few in England and America who 
could not or would not see that 
there was a philosophy, a fatal phi- 
losophy, at the root of Fascism. 


What of 
Scholastic 
Logic? 
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R. BINCHY has no inhibitions 
that prevent his scrutinizing 
Fascism for its philosophical con- 
tent. “Fascism,” said Mussolini in 
1933, “is now clearly defined not 
only as a regime but as a doctrine.” 


‘Very well, says Binchy, let’s look at 


the doctrine; and he has little dif- 
ficulty in showing that it is a 
compound of Sorel, 
Hegel, Gentile; of 
Maurras and Daudet 
and of l’Action Fran- 
caise at the time it 
was placed on the Index; the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the State, 
the omnipotence of the State, the 
apotheosis of the State, the State as 
Absolute, in a word the god-State. 

As for the Church, its principal 
value in the minds of Fascists is 
that of being a stabilizing instru- 
ment in society. Such was Napo- 
leon’s view, and Mussolini has re- 
peatedly emphasized the notion that 
the Church as a conservative force 
is a valuable adjunct or preferably 
a department of the State. 

It has always seemed strange to 
American Catholics that [Action 
Francaise, a Catholic movement, 
was headed by an immoralist and 
an atheist—Daudet and Maurras. It 
has seemed even more unaccount- 
able that Catholics in Italy should 
show idolatrous devotion to Musso- 
lini who had been a blasphemer, a 
“pope-eater,” a Communist, an ad- 
vocate of force and violence, a war- 


Philosophical 
Genealogy 
of Fascism 


lover, and who had never given 


evidence of conversion from those 
multiple madnesses. 

Mussolini, leaving Maurras and 
Daudet behind, “took up”—as Don 
Marquis’s hare-brained Hermione 
used to say—“took up in a serious 
way” the philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile. Dr. Binchy, after quoting 
James Strachey Barnes, an English 
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admirer of Fascism, who though 
“fortified with the advice of a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit theologian” con- 
fesses that he could not always fol- 
low the thought of Gentile, com- 
ments with quiet humor that Major 
Barnes should have found even 
greater difficulty in reconciling with 
Christianity whatever little he did 
understand of Gentile. 

In 1932 the Holy See placed all of 
Gentile’s works on the Index. Still 
earlier a professor at the famous 
Catholic University of Milan had 
described the “actual Idealism” of 
Gentile as “the liquidation of Chris- 
tianity.” Those condemnations, of 
course, meant little to non-Catholic 
Fascists, but it is odd that Catholics 
who championed Fascism and ido- 
lized Mussolini, paid so little atten- 
tion either to the Holy Father or to 
the decree of the Index. 


HAT, for example, did Catholic 
laymen and clerics make of 
such blasphemous nonsense as this 
from Gentile, “When Jesus said ‘the 
Kingdom of God is within you,’ He 
meant that the Kingdom of God is 
created by the human spirit itself in 
its own thought.” 

Or this: “The meaning of the In- 
carnation, hitherto obscured by 
theologians, is not that God becomes 
man but that man creates God.” 

Or this: “Organized religion is 
founded on myths and serves well 
enough for those 
who never attain to 
mental maturity, but 
for those who have 
wings to soar into the pure ether of 
Idealism, organized religion has 
outlived its usefulness.” 

Not that the hard-headed Musso- 
lini accepted these philosophical 
curiosa. Always eclectic, opportu- 
nist, realist, skeptic, he took what 


Gentile’s 
Heresies 
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he liked in Gentile, and afterward 
dropped what he couldn’t use. Nev- 
ertheless Gentile’s mark remained 
in the Duce’s writings and speeches. 
Worse still, as Binchy notes, 
“Whatever be his [Gentile’s] pres- 
ent position in the Party hierarchy, 
it is his system of philosophy that 
is still taught in more than three- 
quarters of the secondary schools of 
Italy; or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the Government 
programme of philosophy is in the 
hands of teachers who are his 
disciples. Actual Idealism, then, 
still remains a powerful factor in 
the spiritual formation of the Fas- 
cist élite.” 


ENTILE’S fantastic Idealism 
stems from Hegel, and Hegel 
is the foster-father if not the pro- 
genitor of the most vicious heresy 
of modern times, the doctrine of the 
god-State. In this 
part of the Gentilian The Duce as 
philosophy Musso- Philosopher 
lini was more at 
home. His is the axiom, “Nothing 
above the State, nothing beyond the 
State, nothing outside the State.” 

And again: “For Fascism the 
State is an absolute, in face of which 
individuals and groups are relative. 
Individuals and groups are think- 
able (pensabili) only in so far as 
they are within the State.” 

And again: “We have been the 
first to affirm ... as opposed to 
demo-liberal individualism that the 
individual exists only in so far as he 
is within the State and subordinated 
to the necessities of the State.” 

Yet again, borrowing now heavily 
from Gentile, Mussolini defines the 
State as “the realization and the po- 
tentialization” of the individual. In 
this doctrine, says Binchy, “the State 
does not transcend the individual, it 
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is identical with him, and so falls the 
last barrier against the liquidation 
of the individual by the State; since 
he has no existence apart from it, 
every aspect of his life, religious and 
spiritual as well as political, eco- 
nomic and domestic, falls within the 
competence of the State.” Here, ob- 
viously, is the flat contradiction of 
Leo XIII.’s familiar declaration of 
the dualism of Church and State: 
“The Almighty has appointed the 
charge of the human race between 
two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil, the one being set over 
divine, and the other over human, 
things. Each in its kind is supreme, 
each has fixed limits within which 
it is contained” (Immortale Dei). 
In the Fascist theory of the non- 
existence of the individual, his un- 
thinkableness apart from the State, 
is not only the essence of dictatorial 
tyranny, the principal evil in the 


world today, but a rank heresy, the 
denial of the dogma that under God 
man is sui juris, master of himself 
and of his destiny, 
and that the soul of 


Dogma 
of the 
State-God 


man is inviolable. 
The doctrine of the 
State-God is athe- 
ism, a particularly noxious atheism 
when it uses religion for its pur- 
poses. That certain pro- Fascist 
Catholics have not by virtue of their 
education, or even by instinct de- 
tected the abomination is a shame 
and a scandal. 


N Hegel, and still more in Gentile, 

the dogma of the State as God is 
concealed behind a cloud of pseudo- 
mysticism. But minds trained in 
the rigor of the Scholastic method 
should be able to penetrate that 
cloud as the lens of the infra- 
red ray camera pierces fog. Fur- 
thermore the one really authori- 
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tative exponent of the doctrine of 
Italian Fascism, the Duce himself 
(‘*‘Mussolini is Fascism,” says 
Binchy), in most of his utterances 
upon the subject avoided the Ger- 
manic vagueness of Hegel and the 
mystical folderol of Gentile, and 
presented the doctrine with Latin 
realism. There is really no excuse 
for any Latin who fails to see what 
Fascism means. “The Italian 
mind,” said Thomas Huxley, “is the 
keenest mind in Europe” and, add- 
ed Richard Bagehot, “the most skep- 
tical.” Naturally, as well as by 
tradition and training it is a mar- 
velous instrument for the detection 
of philosophical buncombe and the- 
ological unorthodoxy. It is there- 
fore incredible or (since what is 
actual ceases to be incredible) un- 
pardonable that priests and prelates 
in Italy should have been hood- 
winked by a philosophy which is a 
mixture of charlatanry and super- 
stition, and by a theory of the State 
which is a compound of atheism 
and blasphemy. 

Senator Vincenzo Morello, an 
“anticlerical Liberal of the old 
school,” is quoted by Dr. Binchy: 
“Is it not indeed a supremely pagan 
work that Fascism is carrying on 
for the regeneration of the race, the 
exaltation of the country, and the 
glory of the nation? 
And the cult of en- 
ergy, the glorifica- 
tion of power, the 
apotheosis of physical force; the 
attitude of pride, defiance, even in- 
solence towards our opponents; 
finally, the super-Nietzschian spirit 
that pervades all the rigidly military 
formations such as the Balilla and 
Avanguardisti; do not all these 
things together represent the most 
complete contrast to the Church’s 
method of education as well as to its 


Pure 
Paganism 
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moral objectives? . . . But one can- 
not be a Nietzchian, and carry a 
prayerbook in one’s pocket at the 
same time. . . . This contradiction 
must be cleared up, for it is im- 
possible to continue it indefinitely.” 

Since an anticleric sees that fact, 
why not a cleric? 


NOTHER question: how did the 

Romans, masters par excellence 
of statecraft and traditional cus- 
todians of the true idea of the State, 
“fall for” the concept that the State 
is the Absolute and Ultimate, which 
in philosophy means God? Were 
they carried away by the wave of 
patriotic frenzy that swept the na- 
tion at the time of the March on 
Rome, and that was whipped up in 
the succeeding years by oratorical 
bombast, histrionic ceremonial and 
a general ballyhoo that would have 
shamed the best efforts of A™eri- 
can adepts in the art of high pres- 
sure publicity? When Hitler came 
to Rome, a show 
was put on that 
might have stirred 
the envy of Max 
Reinhardt. But the Pope refused to 
be bamboozled. “Paganism!” he 
said, and he called the omnipresent 
swastika “a cross that is not the 
cross of Christ.” By way of pro- 
test he left the city and stayed away 
for the duration of Hitler’s visit. 
Why didn’t the pro-Fascist clerics 
and prelates take the hint? 


Roman 
Spectacle 


D*: BINCHY ventures a hypothet- 
ical explanation for what seems 
otherwise the inexplicable phenome- 
non of clerical and hierarchical in- 
sensitiveness to the paganism in 
Fascist doctrine. He attributes it to 
the “Latin genius for compromise.” 
The Latins, he explains, are not like 
the English (and I fear we must 
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add the Americans) “who conceal 
differences of opinion under a vague 
or meaningless formula.” Each 
side in a dispute between Latins, he 
says, boldly enun- 
ciates its own prin- Genius for 
ciples and is then Compromise 
ready to meet the 
other side in the field of practice.” 
Perhaps that diagnosis is correct: 
Dr. Binchy knows his Latins. But 
it certainly makes a curious picture 
—two sides to a controversy laying 
dow. contradictory principles and 
then proceeding to business, either 
pretending or not recognizing that 
their principles don’t jibe. Wheth- 
er one would prefer that odd meth- 
od of reaching a modus vivendi to 
the Anglo-American way of con- 
cealing thought with grandiloquent 
phrases may be a matter for debate. 
Speaking for myself, I do not care 
for either method. Those who hide 
behind pompous “humanitarian” 
phrases and those who enunciate 
their principles and from that mo- 
ment pay no more attention to them 
are in effect acting a falsehood. Dr. 
Binchy, in a note on Morello’s forth- 
right statement just quoted says, 
“Monsignor Cornaggia-Medici’s 
brief criticism of this passage is a 
masterpiece of evasion.” Just so. ~ 
The Latins are not stupid; they are 
not mentally blind; unlike the Brit- 
ish and the Americans they are not 
congenitally illogical. But they are 
—when it pleases them—evasive. 


TILL more obviously anti-Cath- 

olic and anti-Christian than the 
Fascist philosophy of the State is 
Il Duce’s glorification of war. “War 
alone,” he says, “keys up all hu- 
man energies to their maximum 
tension and sets the seal of nobility 
on those peoples who have the 
courage to face it. ... I do not be- 
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lieve in perpetual peace. Nay, 
more, I hold it to be harmful and 
destructive of the fundamental vir- 
tues of man, which only manifest 
themselves to the full in bloody 
energy.” 

In line with this heathenism, “the 
boys and girls of Italy,” says Binchy, 
“organized on military lines, are be- 
ing ceaselessly injected with furor 
bellicus ; in every text-book they are 
given to read, in 
every speech they 
are compelled to 
hear, in every dem- 
onstration in which 
they take part, war is extolled and 
commended for its own sake, and 
the ideals of peace and human 
brotherhood are ridiculed as ‘cow- 
ardly and supine renunciation.’ 
‘Education for war’ is Mussolini’s 
own description of his system, and 
he refuses to have it diluted by any 
concession to Christian sentiment.” 


Children 
Under 
Fascism 


S a concomitant of his war-doc- 

trine Mussolini advocates vio- 
lence for its own sake. “Nearly all 
my life long,” he said in 1927, “I 
have stood up for violence. I stood 
up for it when I was at the head of 
Italian Socialism, and in those days 
I used to agitate the stomachs, often 
capacious, of my Party comrades by 
my warlike schemes for ‘blood 
baths,’ &c.” 

This, says Binchy, is ‘“Sorel’s 
most abiding and most sinister leg- 
acy to his former disciple. But 
worst of all is the remorseless zeal 
with which the youth of Italy is be- 
ing trained in hatred of the enemies, 
real or imaginary, of Fascism: the 
‘demoplutocracies’ of France and 
Britain, the Jews; the ‘unpatriotic’ 
Italians who doubt the Duce’s in- 
fallibility. How shall all this be 
reconciled with the Christian pre- 
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cept of charity? One vainly searches 
the works of Mussolini’s Catholic 
admirers for an answer.” 

Evidently the psychological rid- 
dle becomes more and more vexa- 
tious. How could intelligent and 
humane persons, philosophers by 
education and priests by vocation, 
have missed the significance of all 
this savagery? Philosophy like 
charity is gentle and reasonable. 
Religion is not bloodthirsty, Eccle- 
sia non sapit sanguinem. The 
Church doesn’t like 
the smell or the 
taste of blood; how 
then could men dedicated to so- 
briety of thought, to God, to the 
gentle Christ provolute at the feet 
of a Duce who constantly “breathed 
threats and slaughter”? 


Shame 


O a priest the most humiliating 
passages in all the 775 closely 


packed pages of Church and State 
in Fascist Italy are those in which 
the author reports the extravagant 
and even sacrilegious praises poured 
out upon the idolized Duce by cer- 
tain Catholic ecclesiastics in Italy— 
and by an occasional Catholic lay- 
man if not by priests in England. 
Dr. Binchy has collected many sam- 
ples. Gaetano Salvemini, an enemy 
of the Church, has a collection of 
them which he retails from time to 
time in American and English 
magazines to his own delight and 
to our chagrin. 


N the occasion of the “battle of 

the grain” (in itself perhaps a 
praiseworthy project) there oc- 
curred a mortifying demonstration 
in Rome in which sixty bishops and 
two thousand priests took part. 
After what the reporters called a 
“frenzied demonstration of loy- 
alty,” and “the vibrating cry of 
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Duce! Duce!” uttered “not by im- 
pressionable youths but by a body 
of elderly men in. ecclesiastical 
dress,” a certain Don Menossi arose 
and read the pledge of the clergy to 
support the Duce “in the fight 
against sanctions and in the con- 
quest of the Empire 
—in all the Duce’s 
noble plans . . . so 
that Italy may be 
prepared — spiritu- 
ally, economically and militarily— 
to defend her peace against the foes 
of her imperial greatness and her 
civilization, as also against the hos- 
tile designs of her godless and in- 
human enemies.” Apparently the 
godless and inhuman enemies were 
the fifty nations of the League 
which went on record as declar- 
ing that members should abide by 
the rules to which they had sub- 
scribed. 


Duce! 
Duce!! 
Duce!!! 


“The description of the final 
scene,” says Dr. Binchy, “may be 
left to the reporter of a Catholic 


newspaper”: ‘‘Archbishops and 
bishops, parish priests and curates 
leave their seats and surge round 
him [Mussolini]. Acclamation fol- 
lows acclamation, and prayers to 
divine Providence to bless the Foun- 
der of the Empire mingle with the 
ery of Duce! Duce! repeated in un- 
ceasing chorus.” 

Dr. Binchy remarks dryly, “Cath- 
olics in less ardent climes will find 
it somewhat difficult to imagine 
their clergy acting in a similar fash- 
ion.” 

Once the slaughter in Abyssinia 
had commenced and bombing 
planes flew low to strafe naked sav- 
ages who had no defense but straw 
huts and no weapons but spears and 
ancient muskets, one would think 
the real inwardness of the alleged 
crusade for Christian civilization 
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would have stood revealed. But “the 
Bishop of Civita Castellana, speak- 
ing in Mussolini’s presence thanked 
God ‘for having allowed me to see 
these epic days which consecrate our 
unity and our faith.’ ‘As a citizen 
of Italy,’ wrote the Bishop of Nocera 
Umbra in a pastoral letter to the 
faithful of his dio- 
cese, ‘we consider 
the war just and 
holy.’ The Bishop 
of Siena _ publicly 
saluted ‘Italy, our 
great Duce, and the soldiers who are 
about to win a victory for truth and 
righteousness,’ And the Bishop of 
San Miniato declared that ‘for the 
victory of Italy the Italian clergy 
are ready to melt down the gold of 
the churches and the bronze of the 
bells.’” 


Verba 
Volunt 
Scripta 
Manent 


HESE shameful specimens of 

clerical fallibility must not be 
placed on record without the cor- 
rective addendum that those who as 
St. Paul says gave “occasion to the 
Gentiles to scoff” were a vocal mi- 
nority. “The overwhelming major- 
ity,” says Dr. Binchy, who has care- 
fully scrutinized the newspapers of 
the period, resisted all pressure 


from the totalitarian machine and - 


held their peace, even though si- 
lence was interpreted as anti-Fas- 
cism. “The wonder is,” he says, 
“that so many ecclesiastics were 
ready to jeopardize their chances of 
promotion and incur suspicion of 
the local party chiefs rather than 
commit themselves to support of 
the Abyssinian campaign.” And 
“there is a considerable number of 
priests in Italy whose opposition to 
Fascism has brought them destitu- 
tion and imprisonment. The num- 
ber of priests in confino or under 
ammonizione cannot be estimated, 
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for both Church and State prefer to 
remain silent on the point.” 


T is exhilarating to turn from the 

painful exhibition of clerical syc- 
ophancy to the story of the courage 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. 
I think it safe to say that no pope 
has spoken or acted with more re- 
freshing and heartening reckless- 
ness of consequences than Pius XI. 
The Pope tried hard 
to keep peace with 
Il Duce, but finding 
it impossible, re- 
leased his feelings 
with a vocabulary of vituperation 
seldom found in diplomatic docu- 
ments. 


The 
Heroic 
Pope 


S far back as 1929 he declared: 
“It would be absurd and unnat- 
ural that the State should absorb, 
swallow or annihilate the individual 
and the family . . . objective totali- 
tarianism is a manifest absurdity in 
theory and would be a monstrosity 
in practice .. . the totalitarian state 
is a usurpation of the rights of the 
individual.” He condemned “the 
resolve already (1931) in great 
measure put into effect to monopo- 
lize the young for the exclusive ad- 
vantage of a party and a régime 
based on an ideology which clearly 
resolves itself into a pagan worship 
of the state, a Statolatry.” 

Again: “Whoever detaches the 
race or the nation or the State or the 
form of the State or the government 
from the temporal scale and raises 
them to be the supreme model, dei- 
fying them with idolatrous worship, 
falsifies the divinely instituted or- 
der of things.” 

In 1938 the Holy Father issued 
through the Roman Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities a list 
of eight “detestable propositions” 
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which Catholic scholars all over the 
world were asked to unite in refut- 
ing. Six of the eight concerned the 
philosophy of racial- 
ism which the Holy 
Father condemned 
as a group of “per- 
nicious doctrines which under the 
disguise of science are spread for 
the perversion of minds and the ex- 
tirpation of true religion.” 

Even earlier the Holy Office sol- 
emnly declared that the Church, 
“just as it reproves all rancours and 
conflicts between peoples, condemns 
the hatred of the people once chosen 
by God, the hatred that commonly 
goes by the name of anti-Semitism.” 

In direct reply to Mussolini’s pol- 
icy of education for war and glori- 
fication of violence, Pope Pius XI. 
in speech after speech denounced 
the “homicide and suicide” of war, 
and prayed God with the Psalmist 
to “scatter the nations that desire 
war.” ; 

“Above all things,” he said to the 
students of the Propaganda College 
in 1938, “beware of exaggerated na- 
tionalism, the curse of our time.” 

When the Secretary-General of 
the Fascist Party, Giurati, speaking 
in Milan, expressed surprise at what 
he called “an extremely clumsy ma- 
neuver which has been undertaken 
by some people who appeal to the 
Concordat” in regard to the educa- 
tion of the young, the Pope wrote 
to the Cardinal Archbishop “by 
‘those persons’ he means Us; by 
‘clumsy maneuver’ he means the 
work of Catholic Action,” and he 
flung the challenge at the accusers, 
“Tell us, tell the country, tell the 
world what documents of Catholic 
Action, and how many of them, deal 
with politics.” There was no reply. 
There could be no reply. No in- 
criminating documents were found 


Detestable 
Propositions 
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even though the Fascist police had 
rifled the files of “Catholic Action” 
and confiscated its papers. 


_— famous Encyclical Non Ab- 
biamo Bisogno “We Must Needs 
Speak,” forceful, vivacious, uncom- 
promising, blazing at times with 
honest wrath and—the Pope’s mood 
changing—ironical, sarcastic, reck- 
less of what passes in some quar- 
ters for papal dignity, is because of 
all these qualities perhaps the most 
extraordinary papal encyclical that 
has appeared in a hundred years. 
Senator Morello 
says, it “has no par- 
allel in papal litera- 
ture; Benedict XV. 
would not have 
drafted it, Pius X. would not have 
thought of it, and Leo XIII., even if 
he had written it, would not have 
published it.” The Senator’s sur- 


No Parallel 
in Papal 
Literature 


mise is interesting and his epigram 
has merit, but he covers too much 
ground when he says “no parallel.” 
For the moment he must have for- 
gotten Hildebrand, Boniface VIII. 


and Innocent III. There are some 
tremendous fulminations in papal 
literature against tyrants and dema- 
gogues and warmongers. Suffice it 
to say that to any one who loves to 
see an “old lion” (as an admirer 
spoke of Pius XI.) seated on the 
papal throne, and to hear him roar, 
the Encyclical Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno is a delight. After the 
sickening utterances of time-serv- 
ing ecclesiastics, it comes like the 
“great wind that filled the whole 
place” when the Holy Spirit came 
upon the Apostles on Pentecost Day. 
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5 ers papal barrage against Fas- 
cism silenced Mussolini. Emil 
Ludwig reports that he found the 
Duce “full of rage against the 
Pope.” But “ever since,” says Dr. 
Binchy, “Mussolini has maintained 
an almost unbroken silence on mat- 
ters of religious policy, leaving it to 
others to conduct polemics with the 
Vatican.... He has since eschewed 
religious topics, except for a few 
oblique snarls which, although 
couched in deliberately vague 
terms, have clearly been intended 
for the Vatican. But not even 
Pius XI.’s direct tilts at him as ‘the 
individual who not only represents 
all, but can do all’ could provoke 
him into entering the lists once 
more.” 


HE essential incompatibility of 

Catholicism and Fascism was 
demonstrated before the world in 
that David-Goliath duel. On the one 
side was the swaggering, blustering, 
fire-eating Duce; on the other the 
Pope with no weapon but a pen and 
an occasional speech in a room to 
a sodality or a confraternity. There 
can be no question 
as to who was the 
victor and who the 
vanquished. Catholi- 
cism incarnate in 
the Pope defeated Fascism embod- 
ied in Il Duce. So it is only fair to 
conclude with Dr. Lucy of Maynooth 
whom Dr. Binchy quotes: “No one 
can be a good Catholic and a Fascist 
at the same time.” It will be nei- 
ther logical nor just, therefore, to 
punish Catholicism for the crimes 
of Fascism. 


David 
and ‘ 
Goliath 





STUKA 
By Tuomas C. CARROLL 


| genta rarer aloof, it hovers and is gone into the night .. . 
Swift passage, Valkyrian speed, eluding mortal eye 

It flies beneath the ancient dome 

Where shines the light of other worlds. 

It hides its errand and its form within the darkened sky, 

Within the clouds that float in transient mist above the sea. 

A lonely monotone, a sinister sound above the earth 

Is heard, perceived, and then is lost a moment in the night, 

But soon it comes again—a mutter, then a roar— 

Nearing, whining, power-diving scream of wind protesting, 

Tearing, ripping, savage howl of wind and power. 

Nearer, closer to the earth it dives in terrifying, mad descent 

Then hawk-like climbs again into the shrouding mist above the earth 

And vanishes, its errand done, leaving silence in its wake beneath .. . 

Silence on the earth, sweet, calm stillness on the darkened earth... 

Soft, peaceful quiet, calm stillness, deathlike stillness 

On the sleeping earth. ... 


QUESTIONS 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


HERE walks he now In other wars 
My son, my son, Long fought by others 
Where sugar cane grows There have been questions 
Or reindeer run? Asked by mothers 


What does he first Questions of why 
Behold at dawn: Of wherefore, how 
A gnu, a sloth Of when, what for— 
Or a leprechaun? Outdated now. 


Where does he rest Out of this war 

Away from me, All mothers share 

On veldt or moor The strange modern chant 
Or by coral sea? Of where, son, where? 





OUR PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By C. J. Srratman, C.S:V. 


ROTHERHOOD of the Ameri- 
cas. Good Neighbor Policy. 
Uniting the Americas. These are 
the dominant themes of the day in 
regard to the relations between the 
United States and Latin America. 
Much good work is being done along 
these lines, through seminars, inter- 
national radio programs, the Rocke- 
feller board, and direct government 
policies. However, one factor that 


seems to be somewhat lost behind 
the maze of political machinery is 
the position of the Catholic Church 
in the Latin American countries. 
No permanent or lasting policy of 
“Good Neighborism,” can be fully 
developed until the United States 


realizes that the cultural back- 
ground of Hispanic America is pre- 
dominantly Catholic. No perma- 
nent or lasting understanding can 
be developed between the Americas 
until the United States realizes the 
present position of the Catholic 
Church in the Latin American Re- 
publics, and acts accordingly. The 
historical facts cannot be evaded, 
that the Catholic Church has been 
the main channel, in Latin America, 
not only of spiritual benefit, but of 
the intellectual and aesthetic train- 
ing of the people as well. 

That Latin America, by and large, 
is still holding to its Catholic faith 
is evidenced by a glimpse at the his- 
tory of the Republics. Though 
many reforms in government have 
been achieved, though much scien- 
tific progress has been made, the 
Church still continues a domi- 
nant factor in the life of the people. 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru, 


and Colombia have declared Catholi- 
cism the religion of the State. In 
Argentina the President and Vice- 
President must be Catholics. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution of Bo- 
livia, drawn up in 1931, the State 
recognizes and supports the Catho- 
lic Apostolic Roman Religion. 
Panama, in its constitution of 1905, 
said: “It is recognized that the 
Catholic religion is that of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the Re- 
public, and the Government will aid 
in founding a seminary in the capi- 
tal and in furthering Indian mis- 
sions.” 

It seems then that Catholicism 
still maintains a prominent place in 
the Latin American nations. Lack 
of understanding of this particular 
point has slowed down progress in 
friendly relations between the 
Americas. The United States, in the 
past, playing the role of an egotisti- 
cal big brother, didn’t recognize that 
many of its actions were scorned by 
the more sensitive Latin Americans. . 
We simply did not understand the 
nature of Latin Americans, whose 
aims in life are not toward the pure- 
ly material advantages, as reck- 
oned in terms of dollars and cents, 
but rather consist in the growth of 
character by an interior develop- 
ment of spiritual values. Their 
standards of life are not ours, in 
that the material is not stressed as 
much as the spiritual. 

That we did not understand the 
fine spirit of Latin Americans is eas- 
ily recognized by the very type of 
movies we sent to them. In fact 
the movies, with their tales of easy 
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morality and divorce, the gangster 
pictures of the twenties and early 
thirties, the picturing of Latin 
Americans with a knife hidden in 
their hands, was the cause of much 
protest and ill will. Bishop De 
Andrea expressed his feelings on the 
matter in one of his addresses at the 
Inter-American Seminar, which 
took place during the months of 
August and September of last year. 
He said: “It is my expressed hope 
that the motion picture industry in 
the United States will be convinced 
and hold firm the conviction that 
decent and moral films will cement 
inter-American solidarity, and that 
films offensive to moral standards 
will erect barriers to a complete and 
sympathetic understanding among 
the Americas. 

“To be consistent with America’s 
ideas of morality in international 
relations, the films of the producers 
of the country should not violate 
the standards of decency and mo- 
rality in personal conduct, should 
not serve the ends of economic ex- 
pediency but rather should serve 
the cause of providing true, whole- 
some and ennobling entertain- 
ment.” 

Another indication of the Catholi- 
cism of South America is the hastily 
constructed barriers of immigration 
to prevent the entrance of Protes- 
tant missionaries, fleeing from 
Japan and the Orient. For many 
years Protestant missionaries have 
been a thorn in the side of Latin 
America, not only because of their 
officious missionary work, but also 
because of their political meddling. 
Often, from the heathen fields of 
the Orient, the Protestant mission- 
aries arrived in Latin America, 
without considering whether the 
Latin Americans had ever had 
Christianity in their Republics. 
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They were bringing Christianity 
with them. Full of a misguided zeal 
they began to teach the true doc- 
trines of salvation, as if Christian- 
ity were unknown, and the people 
little better than ignorant savages 
in matters of religion. 

What an insult to the cultured 
peoples of these countries, who have 
had Christianity as part of their 
heritage for hundreds of years, to 
be told that they were deluded. 
Such an insult was not to be accept- 
ed. Now, most of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, taking advantage of 
the war, have ruled that Protestant 
missionaries are undesirable aliens, 
within the meaning of their new 
wartime immigration laws, and are 
consequently refusing them visas. 

From a purely political and utili- 
tarian point of view the United 
States should realize that an influx 
of Protestant missionaries, purport- 
ing to be bringing Christianity with 
them, into predominantly Catholic 
countries is, to say the least, a gross 
insult to the intelligences of our 
neighbors. Does it not seem a bit 
absurd that such sects as the As- 
semblies of God and the Church of 
the Nazarene, whose members in 
the United States total less than 
150,000, should have the one and 
only key to salvation? For the last 
twenty-five years Protestant mis- 
sionary societies have been very ac- 
tive in Latin America, expending 
millions of dollars, and received 
only the most meager returns for 
their work. Thus in the three re- 
publics of Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay, there is, at present, a 
Protestant membership of only 26,- 
728. And among these are many 
United States Protestant families 
who settled in the country some 
years ago and continue to practice 
their particular forms of religion. 
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Perhaps it will be easier to recog- 
nize the peculiar position of the 
Catholic Church in Latin America if 
we consider the activities of Catho- 
lic missionary labor in these coun- 
tries for the last four hundred and 
fifty years. 

From the time of the voyages of 
Columbus, clergy and religious have 
accompanied every important ex- 
pedition to the new lands, bearing 
with them the standard of the 
Cross wherever white men set foot. 
Often indeed it was the monks who 
penetrated into the deepest recesses 
of the land, Christianized the peo- 
ple, and then, and only then, did 
other white men venture to follow. 
That Christianization of the world, 
and particularly the unknown lands 
to-which Columbus was sailing, was 
in the minds of the Catholic sover- 
eigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, can 
be seen from a paragraph in Colum- 
bus’ journal, which he addressed 
to the King and Queen. He wrote: 
“Your Highnesses, as Catholic 
Christians and Princes, loving the 
Holy Christian Faith and the 
spreading of it, and enemies of the 
sect of Mohammed and of all idola- 
tries and heresies, decided to send 
me, Christopher Columbus, to the 
said regions of Indian, to see the 
said Princes and the peoples and 
lands, and learn of their disposi- 
tions, and of everything, and the 
measures which could be taken for 
their conversion to our Holy Faith.” 

There was no more important in- 
stitution in the colonies than the 
Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, 
the number of clergy coming over 
with the various expeditions was so 
numerous that by the closing dec- 
ades of the sixteenth century the 
civil officials complained of a super- 
abundance. By the year 1574, less 
than a hundred years after Colum- 
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bus first set sail, we find the 
Church in this new land organ- 
ized into four archbishoprics and 
twenty-four bishoprics. Twenty- 
six years later, 1600, there were 
five archbishoprics and _ twenty- 
seven bishoprics. At this time 
there were also more than four 
hundred monasteries throughout 
the country: several thousand 
monks and priests were diligently 
working for the conversion of the 
Indians, setting up schools, even 
universities, and doing everything 
in their power to better the lot of 
the natives. 

If some few of the clergy sup- 
ported the cruelties of the Con- 
quistadores, it must be remembered 
that many of the priests who came 
over at that time, were sent over be- 
cause it was better for them to be 
out of Spain. Others, and by far 
the larger number, compensated for 
this exploitation of the Indians by 
a tender sympathy and a personal 
devotion to their untutored charges 
which has seldom been witnessed in 
history. 

The clergy has been accused of 
accumulating a vast amount of 
wealth, but it must be admitted that 
the colonists owed to them their 
education and religion, their prog- 
ress in the arts and sciences, their 
government. Then too, it must be 
remembered that many were 
wealthy in land only. Yet, if many 
grew wealthy and shirked their 
duties, many more used their wealth 
for the purpose of founding univer- 
sities, and for helping the condi- 
tion of the Indians. It was due to 
the sincere preaching of such men 
as Bartolomé de Las Casas that the 
Spanish monarchs were aroused to 
the oppressed conditions of the na- 
tives, and provided more humane 
legislation. 
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More than a century ago Alex- 
ander Humboldt made the following 
statements regarding the frontier 
advance in Spanish America: “The 
whites advance slowly. The re- 
ligious orders have founded their 
establishments between the domain 
of the colonists .and the territory 
of the free Indians. The Mission- 
aries may be considered as inter- 
mediary states . . . as the Mission- 
aries advance toward the forest, and 
gain on the natives, the white col- 
onists in their turn seek to invade 
... the territory of the Missions... 
today, in some sections, the civilian 
column has not yet reached the fron- 
tier blazed by their heroic efforts.” 

Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru were the earliest fields to 
be occupied by the missionaries. 
From Peru the missionaries went 
southward into Chile, eastward into 
Bolivia, northern Argentina, and 
Paraguay. Thus by the end of the 
eighteenth century only a few of 
the very remote regions still re- 
mained to be converted, and parts 
of even these had felt something of 
the Christian influence. The period 
from 1700 to 1767 witnessed the 
golden age of frontier missionary 
enterprise in much of Spanish 
America. In fact the Jesuits alone, 
at the time of their expulsion, are 
said to have had 717,000 neophytes 
in their establishments. Though 
all the other Orders combined, prob- 
ably could not equal this figure, 
there must have been at least a mil- 
lion Indians in the missions of 
Spanish America in 1767. Much of 
this progress is often attributed to 
the more consistent backing of the 
first three Bourbons who, with all 
the numerous demands upon their 
treasury, never ceased to support 
the missionary effort in their Ameri- 
can colonies. 
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In 1800 the most important so- 
cial institution, as always, was the 
Church. At the end of the century 
it was organized into six archbish-. 
oprics (Santo Domingo, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Lima, Bogota, and Char- 
cas), and some thirty-four bishop- 
rics. 

Among the outstanding institu- 
tions in the conversion of the In- 
dians must be mentioned the mis- 
sionary system as exemplified by 
the Franciscans as far north as 
California, and by the Jesuits, from 
their establishments in Lower Cali- 
fornia to those of Brazil and Para- 
guay, known as “Reductions.” The 
history of the development, spread 
and prosperity of these Reductions 
has been a continual source of won- 
der and admiration among histori- 
ans. They were veritable utopias on 
earth. A community life was intro- 


duced among the natives, with their 


own Officials, though always under 
the guidance of the religious, and 
they were taught various arts and 
industries, and finally received into 
the Christian faith. Under such tute- 
lage from the Fathers, the Reduc- 
tions prospered so much, and were 
so independent, that they aroused 
the envy of the white colonists, par- 
ticularly in Brazil, after the royal 


,decrees of 1570 and 1640 emanci- 


pating Indians from slavery. It was 
only after the Jesuits fell into dis- 
favor and were finally expelled from 
all Spanish possessions, in 1767, 
that their establishments fell into 
ruin, and the Indians reverted to 
their old habits or were wiped out 
by the advance of the white men. 
Education, always one of the 
prime concerns of the Catholic 
Church, was never neglected. In 
fact, credit must go almost entirely 
to the Church for providing every 
form of education possible; virtu- 
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ally every educational institution in 
the colonies owed its initiation and 
support to the Church, which also 
controlled the curricula and educa- 
tional policy, and furnished most 
of the teachers. Of course, univer- 
sal education was not a feasible 
plan, but the Church did see that the 
natives were instructed in religion, 
in the practical arts of agriculture, 
and other crafts. (These mission- 
ers rendered invaluable service to 
science by their work in the fields of 
history, archaeology, linguistics, 
botany, and zoology.) Though uni- 
versal education could not be given 
to all, anyone who showed talents 
above the ordinary was given every 
advantage; primary, secondary and 
higher learning was available to 
them almost from the very begin- 
ning. 

Thus in 1540, Bishop Quiroga es- 
tablished the college of San Nicolas 
in Michoacan (Mexico). San Mar- 
cos, in Lima, was founded in 1551; 
Quito in Ecuador, in 1586; Santiago 
de Chile, 1619; Cérdoba, in Argen- 
tina, 1622; Bogoté in Colombia in 
1627; and numerous other universi- 
ties from time to time. Many of the 
clergy who taught at these schools 
were men of higher learning and 
ability, devoting all their energies to 
the work of education. 

As in the sciences, education in 
general, so in the fine arts, the 
Church “brought the glory of the 
Spanish renaissance to new heights, 
from Mexico to Peru and beyond.” 
Thus the Church not only encour- 
aged the work of imported Euro- 
pean masters, but also developed 
the artistic talents of the native 
races. Evidences of this can still 
be seen in the building of churches 
and other edifices, particularly in 
Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru. The 
first printing press was set up in 
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the new world at Mexico City in 
1541, under the patronage of Bishop 
Zumarraga. Churchmen were out- 
standing in the field of letters, as 
exemplified in the writings of such 
men as Bernardino de Sahagtin in 
Mexico, and Fathers de Zamora and 
Martin de Morua of New Granada. 
In languages there were the Fathers 
Bertonio of Peru, Luis Valdivia of 
Chile, and Pedro de Aguado of 
Colombia. In natural sciences, to 
mention only one among many, 
there was the outstanding Father 
Mutis, who lectured at the Univer- 
sity of Bogota. 

In the struggles for independence 
the names of many clergymen come 
immediately to mind. In this re- 
gard it must be understood that 
much of the division of the Church 
itself, in Latin America, was due 
to politics. The lower clergy, in 
general, were for independence, 
while the bishops were against such 
a movement. Of course there were 
exceptions on both sides, but this 
was the usual case. Such a state of 
affairs is not so difficult to under- 
stand when we remember that the 
bishops were nearly all Spaniards, 
all appointees of the crown, while 
the lower clergy were either Creoles 
(i.e., persons of pure Spanish de-- 
scent born in America) or Mestizos 
(i.e., a mixture of Spanish blood 
with Indian or Negro, or both). 
Separation from Spain could mean 
only one thing to the bishops: diffi- 
culties for themselves, while for 
the rest of the clergy it held out a 
hope for advancement which was 
denied to them under the Spanish 
regime. Further, the main current 
of clerical opinion was that the sub- 
jection of the Church to the civil 
power, was definitely detrimental 
to spiritual interests and was, in 
fact, little better than slavery. 
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Among the clergy who helped the 
cause of independence were Cortes 
Madariaga who, in the name of the 
Creole clergy, demanded the resig- 
nation of the Captain General of 
Venezuela; José Monterosso and 
Larranoga, who gave valuable as- 
sistance to Artigas in the struggles 
of Uruguay; Justo Santa Maria de 
Oro, who helped to form the Argen- 
tine Republic; Ignacio de Castro 
Barros and Cajetano Rodriguez who 
took part in framing the first Argen- 
tine Constitutions; and Juan Piz- 
zarro, one of the founders of mod- 
ern Peru. 

An example of the deep interest 
taken by the clergy in the struggle 
for freedom, can nowhere be better 
witnessed than in the Congress of 
Tucuman, in 1816, which was sum- 
moned not only to establish order 
among the provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, but to arouse patriotism, 
and to found the new state on a 
stable basis. One of the strange 
phenomena of this congress was the 
fact that most of the delegates were 
ecclesiastics. 

During the course of the Con- 
gress, on July 9th, one of the most 
notable of the delegates, the cele- 
brated Dominican Justo Santa 
Maria de Oro, arose and declared, 
“solemnly and in the presence of 
God,” “that the connection of the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata with the King of Spain were 
forever dissolved, and that the na- 
tion was absolutely independent 
and self-governing.” However, his 
declaration was not received with 
universal favor, since upon a count- 
ing of the votes it was revealed that 
the majority of the Congress, cleric 
and lay, favored a monarchy. 

De Oro, not to be put off, arose, 
and in an impassioned speech, blaz- 
ing with an eloquence of honest 
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conviction, finally succeeded in 
turning the delegates toward a more 
democratic form of government. 
“As for me,” he said, “if a mon- 
archy is voted for I shall retire from 
the Assembly. But to whom shall I 
offer my resignation? I do not 
know; for the people have elected 
me to establish a government clear- 
ly democratic. If we. consult the 
people on the question of a mon- 
archy, they will, I am sure, reject 
the proposal. Hence we have not 
the right to establish it on our own 
responsibility.” The delegates were 
convinced, and monarchial govern- 
ment for Argentina was effectually 
dispensed with.. 

In Mexico there is the somewhat 
heroic, but dimmed figure of Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, a learned Creole 
priest, who was the first really to 
light the torch of freedom in that 
country. To his banner, embla- 
zoned with a portrait of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, flocked not only 
large numbers of Indians, but even 
a good number of Mestizos and Cre- 
oles as well. On September 16, 
1811, with four thousand un- 
trained followers, he set out from 
the village of Dolores in the in- 
tendancy of Guanajuato, in a zig- 
zag advance upon the viceregal capi- 
tal. Many of the towns along the 
way joined with him; those which 
refused were captured and pillaged. 
It was near the month of October 
that he finally encamped, with his 
undisciplined horde of men—some 
eighty thousand—within eighteen 
miles of -Mexico City. Here he made 
his first and fatal mistake, for in- 
stead of instantly moving against 
the city he, seeing royal troops in 
the front and in the rear of the town, 
though a comparatively small num- 
ber, decided to withdraw to Guada- 
lajara, in order to train his army. 
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The commander of the vice- 
regal troops, General Felix Calleja, 
now had time to gather his forces 
and assume the offensive. Thus on 
January 17, 1811, the two armies 
met, the patriots to the number of 
80,000, and the royalists only 6,000 
strong. A desperate fight, on the 
banks of the river Lerma, ensued, 
with the troops of the royalists be- 
ing all but defeated, when of a sud- 
den an explosion set fire to the 
grass field which constituted Hidal- 
go’s position. Stampeded by the 
smoke and flames, the patriots fled 
precipitately, being pursued for 
miles by the enemy. 

Though Hidalgo and some of his 
lieutenants escaped from the battle, 
and even succeeded in collecting a 
remnant of their forces, while con- 
tinuing the flight northward, they 
were finally betrayed and turned 
over to the Spanish government of 
New Spain. Trial, sentence, and 
execution were quickly over, and 
the heads of four of the leaders, 
Hidalgo, Ignacio de Allende, : Mari- 
ano Jimenez, and Juan Aldama, 
were hung in cages at the corners of 
the public granary which they had 
recently taken by storm in Guana- 
juato. 

Though the insurrection was thus 
suppressed after four short months, 
the Creole priest had succeeded in 
lighting a flame that was not to die. 
The spirit of Mexican nationality 
may be said to date from the rebel- 
lion of Hidalgo. In the somewhat 
lurid background of Mexican na- 
tional history, among the figures of 
its warriors, there may be discerned 
standing beside the sacred banner 
of Guadalupe the figure of the curate 
of Dolores who fought for the rights 
of his people. 

Many of the leaders in the strug- 
gle for freedom were themselves 
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sincere Catholics. Thus Bolivar de- 
clared on his deathbed that he died 
in the Catholic Faith, and received 
the last sacraments. Then there 
were men like O’Higgins in Chile, 
Artigas in Uruguay and Admiral 
Brown, founder of the Argentine 
Navy, and one of that country’s 
great heroes, who were devout 
Catholics. Manuel Belgrano fre- 
quently led prayers for his troops 
while on active service, and per- 
suaded the government to adopt the 
colors of the Blessed Virgin, blue 
and white, for the Argentine flag. 

It is apparent then that the clergy 
not only brought religion and cul- 
ture to the people, not only in- 
structed them in the arts and 
sciences, but were instrumental in 
helping them to obtain freedom. 
The republics, in the beginning, 
grateful for such service, declared 
Catholicism the religion of the state. 

This, in brief is the history of the 
Catholic Church in the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. It is for the reason, 
that Catholicism has played and 
continues to play such an impor- 
tant role in nrost of these countries, 
that it is imperative that the United 
States fully recognize the Catho- 
licity of Latin America before a 
true and lasting “Good Neighbor” ~ 
policy can be reached. It must not 
be forgotten that these countries 
have begun to view us with a favor- 
able attitude only within the last 
few years. Before that there was 
not only a mistrust, but even dis- 
like and fear of our country. Nor 
can the United States be said to be 
without guilt here. 

Suspicion and fear of the United 
States appeared as early as the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
We have always been, in their eyes, 
too engrossed in material ambitions 
to given attention to spiritual val- 
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ues. We were an intriguing nation 
that despoiled Mexico of Texas and 
California. We were the cause of 
the raids of North American fili- 
busters into Mexico, Cuba, and Cen- 
tral America. Our vigorous policy 
with reference to a riot in Panama 
did not help matters. In fact, fear 
of this “Colossus” was expressed in 
Cuba as early as 1811, and by a 
Mexican diplomat before the close 
of the year 1822. When the so- 
called Pan-American Congress, or 
Assembly, which met at Panama in 
1826, was called by Simon Bolivar, 
he regretted that the United States 
had been invited. Neither he nor 
the Mexican president thought that 
the Yankee nation should become a 
member of the American league. In 
short, we have wounded their sen- 
sibilities, violated their soil, “at- 
tempted to dictate their domestic 
policies, and spilled their blood.” 
Is it any wonder they looked upon 
us with suspicion and fear when we 
began making new overtures? 

It was only with President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, through the Pan-American 
Conferences, and through a fairly 
well developed “Good Neighbor” 
policy, that this attitude underwent 
a favorable change. The Platt 
Amendment was abrogated; a treaty 
was signed and ratified restoring 
fuller sovereignty to Panama; the 
marines were withdrawn from 
Haiti; pledges of non-intervention 
were signed; a disposition was re- 
vealed to transform the Monroe 
Doctrine from the exclusive instru- 
ment of the United States to a Pan- 
American policy of security. These 
and many more steps were taken to 
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conciliate our neighbors. These, 
however, are only the first steps. 

What remains to be done, and 
some steps have been taken in that 
direction, is to understand the 
ideals of the Latin Americans; 
ideals that are neither utilitarian 
nor materialistic. Their spirit can 
be summed up in the word Hispani- 
dad, which means an interior cul- 
ture—a high refinement of soul. It 
is based on a deep-seated personal 
self-respect, respect for one’s fellow 
men. 

To understand their ideals, to 
appreciate their culture, to under- 
stand their innate sense of honor, 
we must understand the place 
Catholicism holds in Latin America, 
what religion means to the average 
Latin American. 

To the average Latin American 
religion means something much 
deeper and finer than it seems to 
mean to a great number of people 
in the United States. As one Latin 
American has stated it, to many 
North Americans religion is an ac- 
complishment and is put on the 
same plane as other accomplish- 
ments. To Latin Americans religion 
is something much deeper; it is a 
way of life. It has played a signifi- 
cant part in the policies of their gov- 
ernment, permeated their history 
through and through, given a deeper 
significance to their social activities, 
and brought light, courage, and con- 
solation to their domestic life. For 
each individual it is a goal to be 
sought after and attained. “The 
history, ideals and spirit of our 
Latin-American people will be bet- 
ter understood if the import of our 
religion be kept in mind.” 





THE AFTERNOON OF ALUMNUS 


By Joun F. Cain 


LUMNUS found that travel re- 
strictions still permitted him to 
take an exciting and profitable trip. 
He went mountain-climbing — up 
Mount Thought. After a period of 
ascent, although he was somewhat 
winded, he concluded that the diffi- 
culties of climbing had been exag- 
gerated. He sat down for a mo- 
ment in a delightful shade and 
breathed the clean, free air, which 
he liked much more than the stale, 
foggy atmosphere of The Hall. 
The scenery, too, was more at- 
tractive. Take, for instance, that 
beautiful path over to the right. 
The Lord of The Hall said that he 
had climbed Mount Thought many 
times but that he had never found 
that path. Well, there it is, said 
Alumnus, and it’s hard to believe 
that anybody with eyes in his head 
could have missed it! He walked 
over to it and noticed that others 
had been along before him. In 
fact, one of them, evidently a long, 
long time ago, had left a sign where 
the path began. Its letters were still 
clear: The Path of Cause and Effect. 
Alumnus asked himself a ques- 
tion; he asked it loud enough to 
start some echoes. And in con- 
course with his idiom, “What’s it 
all about?” he heard some unfa- 
miliar sounds like “Agens; Pas- 
sivum ; Aitia’’; and a deep echo, like 
a counterpoint, which reminded 
him of the bass diapason of some 
huge organ. It seemed to say 
something; he didn’t quite catch it, 
but it sounded like “Ehyeh Asher 
Ehyeh.” He felt that it meant “I 
Am Who Am.” 
Another intuition, which wasn’t 
so bad when he faced it, told him 


that he was up pretty high on that 
path—so high, in fact, that time 
seemed to have stopped. No, he re- 
flected, time hadn’t exactly stopped, 
but he had a vantage point which 
seemed like the center of a circle, 
and from that vantage point he 
could see a lot of things clearly lead- 
ing into a lot of other things. Down 
in The Hall they had all seemed in- 
dependent of one another. The 
Lord of The Hall had distinctly said 
there was no connection among 
these things. No, it wasn’t respect- 
ful to say that the Lord was talking 
through his hat, but, on the other 
hand, the Lord had scoffed at the 
existence of this path. The old man 
did have his blind spots. 

Alumnus saw many things as he 
walked along this path. He felt 
that he could keep going on and on, 
and hardly ever exhaust the sights. 
Once when he looked up he almost 
became a little dizzy from the view 
which opened out before him. It 
was the vast vista of The Abstract, 
and he could see its relation to The 
Concrete which he beheld all about 
him. He knew more clearly what 
Principles mean. But on that trip 
his interest was centered on The 
Concrete. There was a war going 
on, and he wanted to observe all 
those things which led up to it. 

He recalled one scene he had read 
about: a kindly German Hausfrau 
of the nineties, who owned a pen- 
sion, was talking to a prospective 
boarder, a salesman from America. 
She was telling him about her 
daughter, who went to cooking 
school, and about the emphasis on 
militarism. “Always soldiers,” she 
said. “Walk down Unter den Lin- 
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den, and you see soldiers, soldiers, 
more soldiers.” She remembered her 
youth; the old Kaiser wasn’t like 
that at all. Everybody loved him. 

Alumnus saw Frenchmen — dip- 
lomats, clever, witty roués, who 
would be horrified at blasphemy 
unless it were ingénieux. They 
loved wine, women and song, and 
conscripted the lourdauds from the 
provinces. And there were the real 
Frenchmen, plenty of them, who 
really loved la belle France. They 
too were clever; they were also 
brave and honest. Some of them 
loved la belle France to such an ex- 
tent, and in such a peculiar way, 
that every other country was—vwell, 
nothing like la belle France! They 
had loyalties with a vengeance. — 

All over Europe it was the same: 
Black and White, not map colors. 
Alumnus noticed that the Black 
seemed to have something that the 


White did not show so readily. It 
was more productive; it spread 
more perceptibly, like corpuscles in 
the human body starting to run 
riot and to gang up on their neigh- 


bors. Anyone could see that there 
was a lot of Black and that it was 
virulent. It kept no boundaries. It 
came from all over Europe, from 
England and America and Asia, a 
vile concoction of some satanic 
laboratory, spilled by its maker all 
over the world. Sometimes a provi- 
dential rain, the beneficent chem- 
istry of nature, would neutralize it 
and wash it away. But sometimes 
it would find a crack or a hollow in 
the earth, and there would be no 
rain then. It would gather and 
stink and fester. It was the enemy 
of the earth. ... 

From a little town in Europe, a 
small shadow was rising. It was 
the Black Reaction of the Black 
Poison, and it had the productivity 
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of its ulcerous parent. It grew big- 
ger and blacker; it mixed with the 
smoke belching from the factories 
of a nation preparing for war. 
Finally it vomited forth on the earth 
all the poison on which it had been 
nurtured in some deep, dark hole. 
Then it spread until it covered most 
of Europe. It gained strength 
wherever it found its parent. It 
hung menacingly over the White, 
and the White took to the cata- 
combs and fought back and daily 
seemed to grow weaker. 

Alumnus looked down to the 
other side and saw a different scene. 
It was a beautiful day in a land 
flowing with milk and honey—his 
own country. People were at war, 
but they worked and laughed and 
enjoyed the beauties of life. Young 
people went to school. Some, like 
himself, went to “The College” and 
attended lectures at The Hall. He 
could see The Hall, filled with young 
men and women, swell young peo- 
ple. At the desk sat an elderly 
gentleman. His face, under snow- 
white hair, was kindly and expres- 
sive. Obviously he was a born 
teacher; he held the attention of his 
students. And as he lectured with 
convincing brilliance the students 
took notes. They learned that the 
Mosaic law was instituted by Jew- 
ish leaders for hygienic, and not for 
moral ends; they learned that Christ 
was a mental case, and that he 
prospered because he was dealing 
with unanalytic, childish, unbal- 
anced Orientals. They learned that 
morality is nothing but social cus- 
tom, that it is purely relative. They 
learned that marriage is only a con- 
venient social rubber stamp permit- 
ting two people to live together un- 
til they both decide to move on. 
And as the distinguished scholar 
lectured, Alumnus saw an ugly 
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sight. The Black Poison was there, 
in that classroom, and Betty and 
Joe and all the others were breath- 
ing it in, they and thousands of 
others all over America. 

He saw the lovely young lady in 
the parlor car of the streamliner, 
fresh from her third divorce, giving 
her address to that nice young fel- 
low who got on at Cleveland. Apt 
alumna of some Hall! He saw, too, 
rather well-off, smug men who 
gathered in corners and let off steam 
about gas restrictions; and their 
fattening wives, products of sickly 
sweet tea and maple-covered éclairs, 
who just love Pekingese! He saw 
the germs spreading in America: 
germs of paralytic mentalities fed 
on sloppy, sentimental movies and 
soap-box operas. .He saw rackets 
upon rackets, in business, in labor, 
among the rich and among the poor. 
And his eyes were especially upon 
the schools, and upon many men 
like the Lord of The Hall. The pic- 
ture was coherent. Somewhere 
along a dark, fearsome road the cul- 
tured Lord of The Hall joined hands 
with a barbaric, evil spawn. 

The path showed him a great 
truth. It showed him that the Black 
was in every land on the earth; that 
it was more comprehensive than the 
war; that, indeed, in one of its 
many forms it was the real root of 
the war. He was struck by the 
sheer paradox so often present in a 
deep truth. Behind the Lord of 
The Hall; next to the landlord with 
the “no dogs, no children” policy; 
on the streamliner riding so easily 
in the Ohio twilight: with them all 
consorted a Black Chemist, whose 
putrid phial could as easily pro- 
duce a war as a week-end “mar- 
riage.” 

Alumnus walked more slowly. 
The path wound upward. He 
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faced a problem to which the path 
could give no clear answer. To 
right and to left he looked, but he 
could not see why one nation should 
be stifled by the Black and why an- 
other, equally threatened, should 
continue to breathe, to hope, to 
fight. Was it because the survivor 
had more White? Yes, but why is 
it that some power, for reasons 
which the path could not reveal, al- 
lowed the Black to run its course in 
one nation, and permitted it to go 
only so far in another? He didn’t 
know, but he was thankful that his 
country had thus far been spared 
the full horror of what he had seen 
hanging over Europe. 

He looked down again and saw 
the war-effort of his country. He 
saw a giant sweating, and he knew 
that this giant would crush the chil- 
dren of the Black. He also knew 
that the giant couid never destroy 
the Black itself—the ugly thing 
could survive all the steel that cquid 
ever be hurled at it. The giant was 
sweating to crush the effects of the 
Black; its cause was beyond the 
realm of arms. 

Alumnus looked up now and he 
saw a sign. The White, from its 
catacombs all over the world was 
also looking up. They too saw thé 
little cloud on the horizon, no big- 
ger than a man’s hand. It would 
grow until it covered the heavens 
and its torrential rains would 
quench the fires of war and wash 
away the Black from the face of the 
earth. But not all the Black would 
go; the power behind that little 
cloud would, for some mysterious 
reason, tolerate some of it to re- 
main. 

From the valleys below a whis- 
per rose, like the sighing of dried 
leaves, a De Profundis for the rains 
from heaven. 





THE FOURTH CANDLE 


By MICHAEL F. CARNEY 


H® opened the envelope with 
nervous fingers and read and 
reread the letter. There was no 
mistake, it was from the publish- 
ers; his novel had been accepted; 
the tide had turned at last. Yester- 
day he was a nonentity, lost in the 
throng of the rejected. Today, as 
though by a magic wand, he stood 
apart, one of the elect, “Paul Car- 
ver, author,” destined to achieve 
fame and fortune. 

And there was Edith—surely she 
would believe in him now. 

He laughed as he looked around 
the narrow bedroom, at the rickety 
bureau, the cracked mirror, the old 
walnut, marble-topped table with 
the student’s oil lamp. How many 
nights had he sat there, tired from 
the daily grind of his job, writing 
on and on into the early morning 
hours. The landlady, niggardly 
soul, had warned, “Be sparing of 
the electricity.” 

It was amusing to recall that, for 
the soft clear light of his lamp was 
a comfort and an inspiration. Com- 
pared to it the small electric light 
on the dangling chord was a de- 
pressing glimmer. 

He might as well have used the 
yellowing candle, relic of bygone 
days, standing there in its anti- 
quated holder on the bureau. The 
candle—Edith had one, too, in her 
little room that overlooked another 
dingy street. 

Had she forgotten, he wondered, 
his whimsical promise, that on the 
day of his success, he would light 
his and the rays would flash to her 
far window that she might know? 


Surely not for, though calling him 
an impossible dreamer, she, too, had 
said she would light her own. 

It was already past six o’clock; 
he would get a bite and go now. 
What if she had not answered his 
last letter. 

He suddenly recalled, it was Mon- 
day; that tonight she would be 
away, where, he did not know. 

He crossed to the window and 
looked out dejectedly into the sum- 
mer twilight. 

There was no alternative, he must 
wait until tomorrow evening. He 
could light his candle then, just be- 
fore he hastened to her door. His 
thoughts raced to their meeting, his 
imagination soared, he was there 
by her side bringing her the 
glad tiding and then, the message 
of his heart. And as he looked 
into her eyes he would know the 
answer. 

In his ardor, he could not wait; 
he must tell her now; she would 
have the letter tomorrow before he 
arrived. He sat down at the walnut 
table, and wrote swiftly, swept along 
on the flood of his emotions. 


* * * 


The landlady was dusting the 
hallway when Edith Blake her 
“roomer,” opened and, turning hur- 
riedly, closed the front door. 

“Oh! Mrs. McCaffrey,” she began 
abruptly, “something unexpectedly, 
has happened today,—so I must 
give up my room. You do not 
mind, do you? And I can pay you 
now.” 

She had already opened her purse. 
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For a moment Mrs. McCaffrey 
stood, staring at her. 

“Why, Miss Blake,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “here ’tis only of a Tues- 
day, and not five o’clock,” —her 
voice fell to a low sympathetic 
pitch,—“Sure, now, if ’tis fired you 
are,—there’ll be no hurry, — per- 
haps I—” 

“Thanks,—a lot,—it is not that, 
—but really I must go.” 

She pressed the money into the 
hesitating hand and hastened up 
the worn stairs to her little room on 
the second floor. Tossing her hat 
onto a chair, she jerked open the 
drawers of the bureau, scattering 
their contents on the bed. 

There was really nothing strange 
about it, she thought, it had to hap- 
pen soon anyway.. And when today 
she saw him, tall, well-groomed, ap- 
proaching the counter, she knew 
this was the time. How he had 
found her was of no moment, the 
struggle had worn her down, she 
was sick of it all. 

What irony, to remember how in 
those other days of luxury and ease 
she had planned excitedly to visit, 
now and then, some of these “under 
privileged” salesgirls, to elevate 
them by a glimpse of her own cul- 
ture. That idiotic obsession, re- 
buffed by her father’s laugh! Poor 
old indulgent Dad, engulfed in that 
financial panic, losing everything. 
Her jewels, even the heirlooms she 
had pawned or sold, to no avail,— 
then, had come the collapse, her 
father’s death. 

The ghosts of that aftermath 
walked with her again, sleek, mod- 
ish women with cool, modulated 
voices, feigning solicitude for her, 
the orphan, leaving in their cars 
never to return; obtrusive news- 
gatherers, violators of all decency, 
oblivious of her grief; the loneli- 
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ness and despair; it was the end of 
her world. There was still a twinge 
of pain in the recollection. 

Had she acted on impulse? No, 
there had been no other way, she 
could not be a parasite. Quietly 
she had disappeared to earn her 
bread and, under the mask of an 
assumed name, to live as those she 
would have patronized in idle days. 

Six months had now dragged by, 
six years, it seemed, of slavery, rub- 
bing elbows with other salesgirls, 
six months in a cell, eating in cheap 
restaurants, the erstwhile Kather- 
ine Hapgood,—now “Edith Blake,” 
a “roomer.” 

And so, she had smiled at him as 
he stood there at her counter, Bob 
Ralston, whom she had once dis- 
dained, Bob, the same cynical, gray- 
haired bachelor, whose persistent 
pleas she had rejected—how often? 
Theirs would be for her, she knew, a 
loveless marriage, an ordeal, but at 
least he would restore her lost gods. 

“I have suffered enough, Bob,” 
she had said wearily, “I surrender, 
I will quit if you say so. When will 
you come for me?” 

It had been as simple as that and 
only his eyes betrayed his exulta- 
tion. He had played the part dis- 
creetly, casual manner, low voice, 
had noted the address, was six too 
early? No, she would be ready. 
There was nothing more, it was 
done. 

In her abstraction she had been 
packing the suitcase automatically. 
Now it awaited only the simple out- 
fit she wore, the last reminder of 
her servitude. It was half past five, 
there was ample time. Tiptoeing 
over, she unlocked the door of the 
closet. They were all there, the 
gown, the stockings, the slippers, 
the evening wrap. The treasured 
emblems of her unforgotten reign. 
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It was thus she would meet him, 
going as a queen to her restoration. 

Thrilled by the pleasure of her 
transformation, in the final touch to 
her toilet, she did not hear the 
labored breathing on the stairs. 

“Glory be to-God,” panted Mrs. 
McCaffrey at the open door. “Is it 
a princess you really are, and under 
my very roof?” 

She turned quickly, annoyed at 
this intrusion. 

“Faith now, not peeping I am, ’tis 
this morning it came.” 

The landlady with a knowing 
smile passed the letter into the out- 
stretched hand. 

“And of course ’twould not be 
from the handsome lad, him I do be 
seeing here now and then?” 

With a shrug of her bare shoul- 
ders she glanced at the envelope, 
and tossed it on to the bureau. 

“*T would be,” she replied dryly. 

Mrs. McCaffrey’s face fell as she 
turned, “So ’tis that way,” she mur- 
mured. 

Katherine Hapgood waited until 
the sound of the retreating steps 
died away. Then once more she 
stood before the cracked mirror, 
gratifying, quite flattering, this final 
appraisal. 

Her eyes turned to the unopened 
envelope. Yes, the landlady was 
right, it would be from him. Poor, 
foolish Paul who barely eked out 
an existence as a clerk, a wanderer 
from some western town, just an- 
other waif in the big city, a dream- 
er, who, in the night hours, scrib- 
bled impossible stories that never 
were accepted. 

It was pouring rain, that evening, 
when they first met. She had ac- 
cepted the protection of his um- 
brella to her door. What was it but 
sheer loneliness that permitted that. 
chance meeting to develop so. His 
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devotion was balm to her wounded 
pride. 

Then came that evening when 
this Platonic friendship yerged on 
something more intimate, and there 
was that in his eyes which had 
caught her unaware, quickened her 
pulse. It was mere common sense 
to check it. Why, he was too young, 
about her own age; he had no social 
background. Poverty and love? 
No, it was quite absurd. So she had 
to stop his frequent visits, —he 
might drop a line and she would let 
him know. His last letter was still 
unanswered; that was only a few 
days ago. Why could he not under- 
stand? 

The door-bell rang. She thrust 
the letter in her handbag and hurry- 
ing into the corridor, looked down 
over the balustrade. 

The landlady’s voice drifted up 
the stairway. 

“Sorry, sir, ’tis the wrong house, 
so you have. Sure there’s no Miss 
Hapgood here.” 

It was stupid—he had forgotten 
her pseudonym. 

“Bob,” she called down softly, 
“T’ll be there in a minute.” 

Then she was back in the room, 
had adjusted the wrap, and, suit- 
case in hand, paused on the thresh- 
old, to give a last backward glance. 
Her eyes lingered on the candle, 
tilted there in its cheap china holder 
on the bureau. It seemed to suggest 
something, just what, she could not 
recall. 

She went out and with lofty car- 
riage, slowly descended the stairs. 


* * * 


The kitchen clock was striking 
seven when Mrs. McCaffrey tidied 
her hair and put on her shawl and 
bonnet. Her inquisitive neighbor, 
Mrs. Whipple, couldn’t understand 
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but she would give the same pleas- 
ant answer as she passed her, sit- 
ting out there on the stoop. 

“T’ll be going on a bit to drop in 
on a good friend of mine.” 

Paul Carver’s hand was on the 
bell when she opened the door. Her 
heart sank as she stared at him. 

“Sorry I am,” she blurted out, 
“she’s gone,—I don’t know where 
at all.” 

“And there’s no light,” he said, 
“I wrote yesterday,—she did not get 
my letter?” 

Her bosom rose and fell with 
compassion as she saw his distress. 
It was too bad. 

“Myself gave it to her,” she said 
with a sigh. “Not five ’twas when 
there she was and me dusting the 
entry. ‘I’m giving up my room,’ 
says she and out with her purse; 
the rent was in my hand, quick as 
that, the next minute.” She paused 
to catch her breath. “’Tis the fine 
young lad, himself,— meaning 
yourself, —says I, when the door- 
bell rang. Near six *twas, and she 
upstairs. And there he was,— 
who? Indeed I don’t know, walk- 
ing in, with the grand air of him, 
boiled shirt, silk topper in hand, 
and all. ‘Miss Katherine Hapgood?’ 
says he,—an elegant bow he made, 
—‘Not here,’ says I, ‘the wrong 
house you have,’ — when, —’tis the 
truth I do be telling,—from the top 
of the stairs she was talking,— 
‘Bob,’ says she, ‘I'll be there in a 
minute.’ Rooted to the carpet and 
speechless I was,—then down she 
came, bag and baggage. Oh! but 
like a queen, glory be, in her cloak 
and shimmery dress! Not a word 
out of her or him, she on his arm, 
he with her bag. Out they went, 
the two of them down these very 
steps to a big car; there was an- 
other man with leggings, standing 


there, stiff as a poker. He closed the 
door on them, himself hopped in 
and off with them.” 

Her breath was quite spent, as 
she murmured, “A shame it is,— 
for truth I didn’t like the eyes of 
him.” 

“Hapgood . . 
erine—” 

His voice broke, and he was 
silent, unconscious of the sympathy 
in her eyes. Then turning, he slow- 
ly descended the stone steps. 

Mrs. McCaffrey shook her head as 
she followed and standing on the 
sidewalk, watched the dejected fig- 
ure until it disappeared. Then 
drawing the shawl closer, she has- 
tened up the street. She knew Mrs. 
Whipple noticed the change in her 
voice as she gave the usual answer. 

There were only a few in the 
church as she pattered up the broad 
aisle and knelt in a front pew to 
make her daily thanksgiving. But 
her mind was in a turmoil, “What 
with this a-happening in my own 
house, at my very door, ’tis distract- 
ed I am entirely.” Her lips mur- 
mured their accustomed prayers; 
her thoughts would not follow. 
What had come over the girl, bold- 
ly answering to that other name; 
then her sudden flight and the gor- 
geous dress! But there was far 
worse, for she had seen a devil in 
the man’s eyes. Where was now 
the fine lad with the clean look of 
him? Oh! the pity of it, but what 
could she do? 

Her gaze wandered to the sanc- 
tuary lamp, to the marble altar, 
rose-tinted in the glow of the sun- 
set, radiating down through the 
stained-glass window. There she 
read the words, woven in letters of 
gold on the damask veil of the tab- 
ernacle. 

“I am the Way.” 


. you said Kath- 
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And suddenly she knew here was 
the answer. Softly she rose and 
going to the candelabrum by the 
altar rail, lighted a candle, then 
kneeling down clasped her hands in 
fervent prayer. 


* * * 


Katherine Hapgood had no mis- 
givings as she entered the luxurious 
suite at “The Fairview Towers.” In 
their subdued conversation in the 
limousine, he had said he would ar- 
range for her own suite tonight in 
the hotel, and in the morning they 
would be quietly married. 

And so she had acceded to his 
earnest request that they dine here 
in his apartment. 

Bob Ralston took off her wrap 
and seized her hands. 

“Kay, you are glorious, same 
beautiful eyes and hair, what a fig- 
ure, what class!” 

He swung her into his arms, 
smothering her protests with a kiss 
as they went whirling round the 
room. She was breathless, annoyed, 
when he desisted and she sank into 
a chair. 

“There you are,” he gasped lean- 
ing over her, “wonderful isn’t it?” 

In his egotism he saw only ac- 
quiescence in the dark eyes looking 
up at him. 

“Now Kay, the stage is set, we 
dine here. But before I order up the 
slaves, let’s have a curtain-raiser. 
My cocktail is the envy of the gods. 
‘Last Word’ I christened it.” 

He was hastening away when the 
telephone rang and turning back 
with an imprecation, snatched up 
the receiver. 

“Hell’s bells, who can, Oh! so it’s 
you. Salutations!” The mock 
jocular tone was brief. “No,” he 
snapped. “Tonight? Impossible, 
positively no,” he cupped the re- 
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ceiver closer to his ear, “I can’t see 
you now, it’s impossible—what?— 
now listen to reason—I know but 
Pll explain—no, don’t come up, 
wait, I'll be right down.” 

Slamming down the ’phone, he 
struggled to regain composure. 

“Just my rotten luck,” he ex- 
claimed petulantly, “what an un- 
holy hour for my broker to show 
up, but what can I do? He’s leav- 
ing for the South immediately, says 
he must see me, you don’t mind, 
Kay, back in no time.” He was al- 
ready at the door, “you'll find the 
poison in the sideboard, shake ’em 
up, “We'll call yours the ‘First 
Word.’” 

From the threshold, he salaamed, 
“And, your Highness, we must 
have ceremony to fit the occasion, 
so light the candle on the ma- 
hogany.” 

The door closed, he was gone. 

It was a relief to be alone. Was 
it possible, she thought, he deemed 
her so unsophisticated? “My 
broker”—how stupid that was. It 
was not difficult to catch the coax- 
ing, pleading, possessive, feminine 
tones in their ascending scale. They 
vibrated with the freedom of long 
and intimate association. 

She struggled to suppress her 
chagrin. Why magnify the inci- 
dent? It was common knowledge 
in her set, “Bob’s philandering,” 
that was the polite term their 
hypocrisy permitted. But after to- 
morrow things would be different, 
she could see to that. 

She rose and walked into the din- 
ing room. The rays of the setting 
sun stole through the window, mel- 
lowing the splendor of the mahog- 
any, accentuating the exquisite de- 
sign of the silver service on the 
table, tinting the roses in the cen- 
ter. It was all in perfect taste. 
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There was the tall candle in its em- 
bossed holder. 

She lighted a match and paused, 
arrested by the same vague thought, 
something about a candle? Then 
she remembered—Paul—her prom- 
ise—the unopened letter. The 
flame had almost burned her fin- 
gers before she blew it out. Could 
she not read it now, destroy it be- 
fore Bob’s return? Hastening back 
she opened the handbag and took 
out the letter. 

Her pulse quickened and her 
vaunted self-control wavered as she 
read. And when she had finished, 
something she had never felt before 
surged within her heart. The in- 
credible had happened; success had 
smiled on him; his candle was 
lighted. Even now he must be on 
his eager way to lay his achieve- 
ment and his clean love at her feet. 
And she—she was waiting here, 
while Bob Ralston with lying tongue 
sought to placate another—? She 
closed her eyes, and when she 
opened them, the figure of Mrs. Mc- 
Caffrey seemed to be there, gazing 
at her with accusing eyes. 

The vision died, there rose a flood 
of shame, choking in her throat, but 
no tears came to assuage the bitter- 
ness of her thoughts. Yes, she 
could go away, but where? Was it 
not too late? Her glance darted to 
the clock, it was only half-past 
seven. She had the check for her 
suitcase and could get a taxi. She 
sped to the open escritoire in the 
corner. Snatching the pen and a 
sheet of paper, she wrote swiftly 
and then ran into the dining room. 
There was the proper place, before 
the candle. 

In her haste she almost forgot the 
handbag as, throwing on the wrap, 
she fled out the door, by the eleva- 
tors and stole down the stairs. 


It was sometime before Bob Ral- 
ston reappeared and hurried into 
his apartment. 

“Sorry I was so long, dear.” 

He checked a laugh as he looked 
around. Tiptoeing across the room 
he peered into the deepening shad- 
ows. 

“One dies of thirst, where is the 
cocktail?” 

His fingers pressed the button and 
the dining room was flooded with 
light. 

“Oh! Kay!” 

As he searched, his voice rever- 
berated through the apartment. 

“Where are you hiding?” 

There was no answer. Had she 
stepped out? But the wrap, the 
handbag, were gone. 

He shrugged, with a grimace, and 
sauntered back to the dining room. 

Something arrested his gaze and 
striding over to the table he picked 
up the piece of paper. 

He read the message, half aloud. 

“There is only one word, my last. 
. .. No, forever no. I go to light a 
different candle.” 

He crumpled it irritably, then 
struck a match, ignited the candle, 
holding the note over the flame un- 
til it was consumed. Whistling he 
hurried back, picked up the ’phone 
and gave a number. 

“Are you really home so soon, 
Adele?” he said gaily. “Well, dry 
your gorgeous eyes,—here’s luck 
—I don’t have to go—my broker 
will attend—what?—jealous fe- 
male! So hop, pronto, grab another 
taxi—speed dearest, . . . we'll dine 
here in my nest,—no, I’ll hold my 
thirst and you can shake up the 
first one,—let’s call it the ‘First 
Word’ and, Oh! yes,” he laughed 
sardonically, “we'll make it a cere- 
mony—I have a special candle on 
the mahogany.” 
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It was past eight o’clock that eve- 
ning when Mrs. McCaffrey went 
back into the kitchen to pour her 
second cup of tea. Anyone, she felt, 
would say she was crazy, particu- 
larly now, in these times, to turn 
down an applicant for the vacant 
room. A respectable looking old 
man he was but she had only 
shaken her head and shut the door 
on him. 

“I couldn’t help it,” she confided 
later to Mrs. Whipple, “something 
queer ’twas,—I don’t know, sure 
my mind said ‘yes’ and my heart 
said ‘no,’—and speechless I was, 
with him gone.” 

With a sigh she put down the 
empty cup. A bad world it was, she 
soliloquized, what with these devils 
of men,—these jades of women and 
the heartless doings of them,—but 
no,—not this lass, she couldn’t be- 
lieve it, just the pride in her, it was 
but oh! the poor lad, with the story 
there in his eyes. 

The creaking of the rocking chair 
ceased, her head nodded and she 
dozed. 

To her astonishment she saw her- 
self in bonnet and shawl, a tall 
lighted candle in her hand, leading 
the two of them up the main aisle 
of the crowded church, to the joy- 
ous pealing of the bells in the high 
tower. 

She woke with a start; the door- 
bell must have been ringing for 
some time. It was dusk. As she 
hastened, she stopped to turn on the 
light in the hallway, and then 
opened the door. 

For a moment she stood there, 
silent, mouth agape, gazing at the 
drooping figure. 

Then quickly she reached out, 
drew her in and closed the door. 

Katherine Hapgood dropped the 
suitcase. 
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“May I have my old room again?” 
she faltered. And to Mrs. McCaf- 
frey the wavering eyes were an open 
book. 

“Waiting for you, ’tis, thanks be 
to God and my presence of mind.” 

“Will you trust me? I’m sure in 
a few days I can get work.” 

“And, indeed, for truth I will, but 
tired ’tis you are, the big bag and 
all, rest you there for yourself in 
the chair for a minute, Miss—?” 
The landlady hesitated, embar- 
rassed. 

“Hapgood, Katherine Hapgood,” 
she answered in a steady voice, 
‘Edith Blake’ your ‘roomer’ was a 
sham and is dead. She was a very 
proud, stupid person.” 

Mrs. McCaffrey bobbed her head 
as though in affirmation but it was 
in answer to an inward unspoken 
question, “Shall I be telling her 
now?” 

She coughed nervously, “Too bad, 
*tis now, that—he—” 

Her tenant, having picked up her 
case, paused at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“You are so kind—he? Oh! 
Mrs. McCaffrey, what is it, has he 
been here?” 

The landlady looked away, she 
could only nod her head. 

“So you must have—” 

Her voice failed and she steadied 
herself, one hand on the balustrade. 
Then .the landlady’s arms were 
around her, and unheeding she 
heard the outpouring words of sym- 
pathy. What did it matter? She 
had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Now, he knew 
all her hypocrisy. And the wound 
inflicted by her contempt, how could 
it ever heal? No, he would not come 
again. 

“T’m quite all right, thank you, 
but I would rather go up alone.” 
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The evening wrap slid down over 
one bare shoulder. She did not 
notice as with bowed head she slow- 
ly ascended the stairs. 

The bitterness of that self-analy- 
sis rose like a flame consuming the 
last vestige of pride. The bag fell 
from her hands. She stood alone in 
the darkened room. Rising above 
the chimney-pots across the way, 
the moon cast a beam through the 
window, creeping up the bureau un- 
til it silhouetted: the candle against 
the wall. In her misery, it seemed 
like an accusing finger. 

She found a match, straightened 
the candle, and lighting it, placed it 
on the window sill. 

Then sobbing, with clasped 
hands, she sank to her knees by 
the bed. 

And it was only the landlady, 
sipping her third cup of tea, who 
heard the faint tinkle. The door- 


bell was ringing again. 
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There was something in Mrs. Mc- 
Caffrey’s smiling face which re- 
flected the glory of the early sum- 
mer morning as she ambled along. 

Mrs. Whipple put her head out 
the half-opened door. 

“You are out early,” she called 
down in an ingratiating voice,— 
“the shops are not open yet. As for 
your friend, she’s hardly awake.” 

_Mrs. McCaffrey stopped and 
straightened her bonnet until she 
got her breath. 

“°Tis no she,” she retorted, 
“what’s more,—would you _be- 
lieve it, He never sleeps lest you 
still be wanting something. ’Tis me 
that knows, for so ’twas this last 
blessed night, glory be! For to 
thank Him ’tis the least I can do, 
—and so I'll be going on.” 

Mrs. Whipple looked after the 
hurrying figure. 

“It is very mysterious,” she mur- 
mured. 





AT EVENING 


By Lator R. McLAuGHLIN 


SAW far off in the distance, 
Beyond the mountains high, 
The somber Night with his legions 

Encamped beneath the sky. 


I saw them rise and in silence 
Their dusky forms unite; 


The waving plumes on their helmets 
Were robbing the heavens of light. 





And on they came like billows 
And back their foe they pressed 

To where the Day stood expectant 
Alone ‘in the crimson west. 


Her eyes grew dim with sadness 
As she gazed on the vale below 
And saw her brave ones retreating 

In the face of the Night, her foe. 


Her cheeks grew paler and paler 
Her bosom heaved with pain; 
Her voice rang faintly upcalling 
Her followers out of the plain. 


Then her panting troops she encouraged 
And further westward sped, 

Her golden tresses all streaming 
Behind her as she fled. 


On the slope of the far hills turning 
She gazed on her own fair world, 

And back on the foes who pursued her 
A cry of defiance hurled: 


“Not yet are my warriors routed, 
Not yet is the battle done 

Though you cover my plains with your darkness 
And count the victory won; 


“When you deem yourself fast in possession 
And reck not of war, you will hear 

With the dawn the blare of my trumpet 
And fly from my flaming spear.” 


Her eyes were flashing with fury, 
They filled the land with light; 
Even her foe and his legions 
Were checked by the spell of her might. 


Then her white feet glistened a moment 
Far off on a summit of stone; 

And Night from mountain to mountain 
Was King in her realm alone. 





AN HEIR FOR ST. GERAN 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HE circumstance that the Count- 

ess de St. Geran was “expect- 
ing” was something which was re- 
garded as pretty close to a miracle 
by the superstitious peasants of the 
province of the Bourbonnais. It 
was the year 1639—twenty years 
since Count Claude had taken to 
wife his Countess, who had been 
Mlle. Suzanne de Longuenay. 

The marriage had been the social 
event of the year. The Count was 
the son of Marshal de St. Geran, 
one of the most important figures 
at the court of the French king, and 
he was wealthy in his own right. 
His mother had been Anne de Tour- 
non, but she had died before her 


son’s marriage and the Marshal 
had taken a second wife—Suzanne 
aux Epaulles, widow of Count de 


Longuenay. It was this lady’s 
daughter, by her first husband, who 
had become the bride of Count 
Claude and who now, after twenty 
childless years, was about to be- 
come a mother. 

Almost since the time of their 
marriage, the Count and Countess 
had been absolute rulers over a 
considerable domain, to which the 
Count had succeeded upon the death 
of his father. He had taken, also, 
his father’s title of St. Geran and, 
as Count St. Geran, had won the re- 
spect and faithful affection of the 
peasantry whose lives and interests 
he controlled. He was a type of 
autocrat far to rarely encountered 
among the nobles of France—a man 
who was content to devote at least 
a part of his life to the interests of 
others less fortunate than himself. 


The peasants who tilled his fields 
and helped to make it possible for 
him to live in luxury were entitled, 
he felt, to some return from him. 
And he was completely devoted to 
his wife. Except for their con- 
tinued lack of a child—an heir to 
carry on the name and traditions of 
the house of St. Geran—their life 
together had been singularly happy. 

During the earlier years of her 
married life, the Countess had made 
pilgrimages to many shrines whose 
patron Saints were popularly be- 
lieved to be favorably disposed to- 
ward couples who desired offspring. 
She had prayed faithfully and fer- 
vently that she be blessed with a 
child. As the years passed and her 
supplications seemed all to have 
been in vain, it is likely that her 
faith began to waver somewhat. So 
that when, at last, the signs became 
unmistakable and her friends and 
the family physician all joined in 
assuring her that her prayers had 
been answered, she was overjoyed, 
but still not completely convinced. 
It was this attitude of mind on the 
part of the Countess which made it 
possible to perpetrate the cruel 
fraud with which this story is con- 
cerned, and for that fraud to re- 
main so long undiscovered. 

Now there were, it would seem in 
the entire province only two per- 
sons who were not pleased at the 
prospect of the impending blessed 
event, and these two individuals 
were members of the Count’s own 
household. One was his sister, the 
Marquise de Bouille, who, as long 
as her brother remained childless, 
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stood next in the line of inheritance. 
The other was the Marquis de Mex- 
an, a distant cousin of the Count, 
who was at this time, by his own 
invitation, making his home at the 
chateau St. Geran. Mexan was 
notorious for his affairs with wom- 
en and just now he was having a 
serious one with the Marquise de 
Bouille. It was largely on her ac- 
count that he had long outstayed 
his welcome at the chateau. 

Mexan was a versatile young 
villain. Though not yet thirty, he 
had already been charged with a 
number of offenses, among which 
were counterfeiting, sorcery, incest 
and murder. The murder charge, 
which was then pending in the 
neighboring province of Auvergne, 
arose out of the alleged strangling 
of his wife in order to be free to 
marry another woman. But this 
other woman, whose husband he 


was said to have also attempted to 
murder, lost first place in his affec- 
tions when he met the Marquise de 


Bouille. It is likely, too, that the 
rosy financial prospects which the 
Marquise appeared to possess had 
something to do with the transfer 
of Mexan’s affections. As soon as 
the news of the impending visit of 
the stork to the chateau St. Geran 
reached his ears, he hastened to find 
the Marquise and take counsel with 
her. They met in a secluded nook 
in the garden, where their secret 
lovers’ meetings had been accus- 
tomed to take place. 

Mexan found that the Marquise 
had already heard the news and 
Was in a highly nervous and. ex- 
cited state. She burst out at once 
with a fervent declaration that “you 
and I must do something about 
this!” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
asked Mexan. 
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“My brother and Suzanne have 
played me a scurvy trick,” com- 
plained the Marquise. “Is it not 
bad enough that, when I was a 
mere child, they forced me to take 
a husband seventy years of age, 
whom I detested? You know how 
long I waited for him to die and, 
when he refused either to die or 
divorce me, left him and came to : 
this house to live. Now, after hav- 
ing been for years led to believe 
that I was to be my brother’s heir- 
ess, he does this to me! Mexan,” 
she concluded solemnly, “Suzanne’s 
child must not be permitted to come 
into the world!” 

“There might be a way to man- 
age that,” said Mexan, thought- 
fully, and the two thereupon pro- 
ceeded to lay their plans. 

Preparations for the advent of 
the St. Geran heir proceeded apace. 
Suzanne’s mother, the Maréchale, 
arrived at the chateau to be with 
her daughter at the critical time. 
The villagers prepared to celebrate 
the event with a great feast and the 
ringing of all the church bells. But 
by the time the eventful day ar- 
rived, the conspirators had bribed 
to aid their schemes the most im- 
portant of the chateau’s retinue of 
servants. These included the mai- 
tre d’hétel, named Beaulieu, who 
had been with the Count for many 
years, and two personal maids of 
the Countess, the sisters Quinet. 
In addition, the nurse engaged for 
the occasion, a particularly re- 
sourceful and unscrupulous woman 
named Louise Goillard, had be- 
come their stanch ally. 

All that was needed now, it 
would seem, was to have the doc- 
tor join the side of the conspira- 
tors. As this proved impracticable, 
they tricked him, by the device of 
a faked call, into making a journey 
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of such a considerable distance 
from the chateau that he was un- 
able to get back in time for his 
services to be available. Nurse 
Goillard and the Marquise took 
charge of affairs. They permitted 
no one else, except the Quinet sis- 
ters, to remain in the Countess’ 
room. Even her mother was ex- 
cluded, though protesting vehe- 
mently, as were two cousins and 
Mme. de Saligni, a sister of the old 
Marshal. Then nurse Goillard pro- 
ceeded to administer a narcotic to 
the Countess, who promptly be- 
came unconscious and, while in 
this condition, gave birth to a son. 
Details of what next occurred, all 
of which were testified to subse- 
quently and became a matter of 
record in the trials, are probably 
without parallel in the annals of 
crime. The moment the baby was 
born, nurse Goillard seized it and 
attempted to crush its head between 
her hands. The marks of the wom- 
an’s fingers on his tender skull, 
which he bore to the day of his 
death, were a silent and unanswer- 
able bit of evidence against her. 
The Goillard woman would have 
succeeded in her murderous pur- 
pose had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Beaulieu, the maitre 
d’hétel, who entered the room just 
at the critical moment. Beaulieu 
was not entirely without heart, and 
he was, besides, more of an ally of 
Mexan than of the Marquise. While 
the Marquise stood by and would 
have witnessed, without compunc- 
tion, the murder of the infant who 
stood in her way, this did not suit 
Mexan’s plans, as Beaulieu well 
knew. Mexan was not so simple as 
to rely entirely upon the promise 
of the Marquise to marry him as 
soon as her aged husband should 
die. He was too shrewd and ex- 
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perienced not to realize that the 
Marquise might change her mind 
after she was sure of her inheri- 
tance and forget all about her fel- 
low-conspirator’s interest in the 
affair. But if he could keep the 
rightful heir alive and safely con- 
cealed in some place of his own 
choosing, he would be in a position 
to dictate terms to the Marquise. 
So it was that Beaulieu’s opportune 
arrival was probably not entirely a 
matter of chance. 

Beaulieu, with a cry of genuine 
horror, snatched the child from 
the nurse’s hands just in the nick of 
time to save its fragile life. The 
Goillard woman sprang at him furi- 
ously, as though she would pull the 
infant away from him by main 
force, but Beaulieu hit her with his 
clenched fist and sent her spinning 
across the room. He turned on the 
Marquise with the intention of call- 
ing her to account for her cold- 
blooded encouragement of the at- 
tempted murder, but the habits of 
a life-time of service were too 
strong. He could not bring him- 
self to speak disrespectfully to his 
master’s sister. With a despairing 
gesture, he wrapped the infant in a 
blanket, thrust the bundle inside of 
his coat, and hurried from the 
room. In the hall outside he found 
Mexan awaiting his appearance 
and the two had a hurried consul- 
tation. Then Beaulieu hastened 
downstairs and out into the night 
where a horse stood saddled and 
waiting for him, mounted and gal- 
loped away. No one of the family 
saw him leave and none, except 
those who were in the plot, knew of 
the precious little bundle which he 
bore concealed under his cloak. 

When the mother awoke from 
her drugged sleep, she asked for 
her child. 
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“You have no child, Madame,” 
the nurse told her. “It was all a 
mistake.” 

“I feared that I could not be so 
fortunate,” the Countess said. But 
she looked doubtfully at the nurse. 
“I have a _ strange feeling that 
somehow you are not telling the 
truth,” she added. 

The Marquise now took a hand 
and assured her that it was the 
truth and related a number of in- 
stances in which similar mistakes 
had been made. The Count and the 
Maréchale, when at last they were 
admitted to the room, were told the 
same story. They were astounded 
and grieved, but do not appear to 
have questioned its truth. Finally 
the Countess herself became quite 
persuaded that she had been the 
victim of a strange delusion and re- 
signed herself to the belief that she 
was still childless. But the will to 
live seemed to have left her and she 
lay at the point of death for nearly 
a year. 

The Count, too, although he did 
not then suspect the fraud of which 
he had been a victim, became a 
changed and sorrowful man. And 
when the word spread about the 
countryside that there was not to 
be an heir to the St. Geran dynasty 
after all, there was universal sor- 
row. Then, after the lapse of three 
years, a strange thing happened, to 
understand which we must follow 
Beaulieu from the time when he 
left the house with the child con- 
cealed under his cloak. 

As he approached the village of 
Escharolles, three miles from St. 
Geran, it occurred to Beaulieu that 
the little bundle of life which he 
.carried under his arm might be 
hungry. He knocked at the door of 
a cottage, found a woman there 
who had a young child of her own, 
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and persuaded her to give the baby 
nourishment. Twice more that day, 
while he proceeded to put many 
miles between himself and St. 
Geran, he repeated this procedure 
with great success. His luck in 
thus finding so many women capa- 
ble of providing the nourishment 
which infants require, and willing 
to oblige, was phenomenal. 

Later that afternoon, when both 
horse and rider were tiring, they 
overtook a teamster driving a cov- 
ered cart. Finding the teamster 
to be a friendly and obliging fel- 
low, Beaulieu placed the infant 
in the cart, tied his horse on be- 
hind, and rode with the man the 
rest of the way to the village of 
Ché. In the course of conversa- 
tion, he confided to the teamster 
that he had to take particularly 
good care of the child, as it be- 
longed to the noblest family in 
Bourbonnais. At the inn in the 
village, where they stopped for a 
meal, Beaulieu gave a similar ac- 
count of his charge and so aroused 
the interest and sympathy of the 
landlady that she not only fed the 
baby but gave him a bath. 

The teamster was bound for 
Rion, some seventeen miles further 
on, and Beaulieu continued with 
him until they reached a point 
three miles short of that village. 
There he made the excuse that he 
was in a hurry to get to Rion, 
mounted his horse again, with the 
child, and rode on ahead. But as 
soon as he was out of sight he 
turned off on a road to the east and 
headed toward the mountains of 
Thiers, in which the Marquise de 
Bouille had a country villa. The 
night was by now well advanced 
and when they reached the hamlet 
of Descouteaux Beaulieu decided to 
halt. 
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Although they were by this time 
not far from the Marquise’s villa, it 
is not likely that Beaulieu had any 
serious intention of taking the 
child there. To have put it within 
the Marquise’s power to murder 
the infant would have meant the 
sacrifice of the only hold which 
Mexan had upon her. Beaulieu 
was, all this time, acting in accord- 
ance with instructions from Mexan. 
It seems to have been his purpose, 
when he halted at Descouteaux, to 
establish the infant there, for he 
negotiated with a woman named 
Gabrielle Moinot and paid her a 
month’s wages in advance to take 
care of the child, He hung about 
there for a few days, probably to 
await further instructions from 
Méxan. During this period the 
Moinot woman became suspicious 
that there was something not alto- 
gether right about the transaction. 
She was unable to get Beaulieu to 
say anything definite about the 
child’s parentage and decided final- 
ly that she had better have nothing 
further to do with him. As she had 
gossiped about the business with 
the neighbors, the whole village had 
become aware that there was some 
mystery connected with the child 
and Beaulieu could find no one else 
who would take charge of it. Ac- 
cordingly, when finally a messen- 
ger arrived from the Marquis de 
Mexan, he took the child back from 
Mme. Moinot and rode off again 
with it on the main highway toward 
Burgundy. 

From this point on all trace of 
the wanderers was lost. Seven 
years later, at the trials, from the 
lips of the persons who have been 
mentioned, the trail was clearly fol- 
lowed to Descoutreaux. But of 
what occurred between that village 
and Paris, where Beaulieu and the 
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child reappeared over a month 
later, nothing is known. Nor is the 
record clear as to what explanation 
Beaulieu gave to the Count St. 
Geran of his long absence. Pre- 
sumably Mexan and the Marquise 
concocted some sort of story for 
Beaulieu. At any rate, when he re- 
appeared at St. Geran, he seems to 
have immediately resumed his 
duties there and to have continued 
to play the part of faithful retainer. 

In Paris Beaulieu had had a 
brother, now dead. His widow, who 
survived him, had been an actress 
named Marie Pigoreau. Beaulieu 
left the child with this woman, to 
be brought up as one of her own 
children, and he deposited with a 
M. Raguenet, of Paris, the sum of 
2,000 livres, which was to be paid 
to Marie Pigoreau in instalments. 
The woman was greatly in need of 
money and does not seem to have 
bothered to inquire into reasons and 
motives. 

Marie Pigoreaux kept the boy 
until he was two and a half years 
old. She had him baptized in a 
Paris church and called him 
“Henri,” which was the name of 
her own son who had died in in- 
fancy. But she tired of the respon- 
sibility after a time. She wished to 
return to the stage and wrote to 
Beaulieu that he would have to 
make. other arrangements. The 
maitre d’hétel was at this time in 
Paris, where he had accompanied 
the Count and Countess St. Geran 
on a visit. He came at once to con- 
sult with his sister-inlaw. 

Beaulieu then asked permission of 
his employers to bring his “nephew” 
home to live with him. To her 
neighbors his sister-in-law con- 
fided that she would have to part 
with the boy, as his uncle wished 
to take him and have him edu- 
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cated properly—an advantage which 
she was unable to give him. As 
Beaulieu was such an old and 
trusted retainer and considered 
thoroughly honest and truthful, 
the Count willingly gave his con- 
sent. So it was that, when the 
Count and Countess returned to 
St. Geran, they were accompanied 
by their own son and heir—though 
they had, of course, not the slight- 
est suspicion of his identity. 

At first sight of the boy, the 
Countess exclaimed, “what a beau- 
tiful child!” She took him in her 
arms and kissed him. Her affec- 
tion for the boy increased steadily 
from that moment, and as time 
went on she became as fond of him 
as though she had known him to 
be her own. It was a strange situa- 
tion and one which caused Beaulieu 
no little anxiety. And when the 
Countess exclaimed one day, as she 
caressed the boy, “I should be a 
happy woman, but I am not. I 
cannot help but think that had my 
child been born, he would be just 
this boy’s age!” Beaulieu trembled 
in his shoes. 

To Mexan and the Marquise de 
Bouille the situation seemed to be 
fraught with the gravest danger. 
They could no longer be sure of 
Beaulieu, for he seemed to be grow- 
ing soft-hearted and even went so 
far as to hint to them that his con- 
science might require him to dis- 
close the truth. 

“He has become a _ sentimental 
old idiot!” declared the Marquise to 
her confederate. “Some day he 
will blurt out something which will 
ruin us.” 

The confederates agreed that it 
was no time for half-measures. 
Beaulieu had to be silenced for good 
and all. They found an opportu- 
nity one day when the Count and 


Countess were both absent from the 
chateau, and poisoned Beaulieu. 
Before he became unconscious, the 
dying man made frantic efforts to 
have his employers called to his 
bedside. 

“The poor man is delirious!” 
said the Marquise, who was present 
for the purpose of making sure 
that her victim took his secret with 
him to the grave. And it was not 
long before Beaulieu became too 
weak to speak and expired without 
revealing what it was he wished to 
say to his employers. 

The boy was now without the 
protection of the one who had been 
assumed to be his natural guardian 
and the affection which the Count- 
ess de St. Geran already felt for 
him was greatly increased. While 
they still had no doubt that Beau- 
lieu’s sister-in-law was the mother, 
the Count and Countess had been 
given to understand that the wom- 
an had no great love for the child 
and was glad to be relieved of the 
burden of its care: They were only 
too glad to lavish upon the boy all 
the love which they would have 
given their own. A private tutor 
was hired for him and, when he 
reached the age of seven, he became 
nominally a page in the St. Geran 
household, but with privileges and 
advantages which few boys of his 
apparent station possessed. 

About this time certain disquiet- 
ing rumors commenced to reach 
the Count’s ears. Beaulieu, shortly 
before his death, had let fall re- 
marks to some of his acquaintances 
in the village to the effect that he 
could, if he wished, tell some 
things about what had happened in 
the chateau seven years before 
which would astonish them. Gossip 
took this up and enlarged upon it 
and the whole community was now 
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hazarding wild guesses and ex- 
travagant speculations. The Count 
decided to investigate. He had the 
nurse, Louise Goillard, brought to 
him and questioned her closely as 
to all that had happened on the 
eventful occasion. He could get 
little information from her, but she 
was so evidently in a state of terror 
that he turned her over to the po- 
lice for formal interrogation. It 
did not yet occur to him that he 
might have a son living, but he be- 
gan to suspect that a child might 
actually have been born and then, 
through some negligence or neglect, 
allowed to die. The fear shown by 
the Goillard woman clearly indi- 
cated a guilty conscience. 

The only result of the prelimi- 
nary examination of the nurse was 
to satisfy the authorities that some- 
thing radically wrong had taken 
place on the occasion of the Count- 
ess’s confinement. It also gave 
warning to the two arch-conspira- 
tors that they were in danger. But 
the Goillard woman made no men- 
tion of them. She first asserted 
that the Countess had given birth 
to a still-born child and that it had 
been buried in the courtyard. She 
was conducted to the spot she de- 
scribed, but nothing could be found 
there. Then she said that there 
had been no confinement at all; 
but, as this did not seem to be be- 
lieved, she amended her statement 
by declaring that there had been a 
miscarriage. Then she admitted 
that there had been a child born, 
who had been taken away by Beau- 
lieu. But when she was ordered to 
sign this statement, she denied the 
truth of everything which she had 
said and refused to sign anything. 

Mexan and the Marquise well 
realized the consequences to them- 
selves should the Goillard woman 
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tell the truth in order to save her- 
self. The Marquise, particularly, 
was in a precarious situation, being 
unable to deny that she had been 
present in the room at the time of 
the birth. She provided Louise 
Goillard with a lawyer and money 
for her defense and told the law- 
yer that the woman must be saved 
at any cost. Another worry which 
the Marquise had was caused by 
her doubts about what the Quinet 
sisters might tell. They had left 
her service some time before and 
might easily be persuaded to turn 
against her. She hunted them up 
and took the younger of the two 
back as her personal maid. To the 
other, who was about to be mar- 
ried, she presented the sum of 


12,000 livres as a dot. 

The trial of nurse Goillard com- 
menced and, as it proceeded, the 
Marquise became tairly frantic with 


terror. Through the powerful in- 
fluence of Count St. Geran, who 
wished to save the family honor, 
his sister was never formally 
charged as an accomplice, though 
her name could not be kept entirely 
out of the case. The guilt of Louise 
Goillard was clearly proved and she 
was convicted and sentenced to be 
put to the torture and then hanged. 
Before the sentence could be car- 
ried out, the Marquise died. The 
cause of her death was, undoubted- 
ly, fear. It was a fortunate end for 
her, for after the disclosures which 
the Goillard woman made under 
the torture, the Marquise could not 
have been saved from conviction. 
There was no doubt now in the 
minds of the Count and Countess 
de St. Geran that the boy they had 
so long loved was in fact their own 
son. But there was still necessary 
a civil battle to establish his legal 
right to the succession. In this 
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trial, which commenced in 1650, all 
the strange events which have been 
narrated were learned from the lips 
of the many witnesses who were 
sought out and brought into court. 
It was a battle for a vast estate, but, 
unlike most suits of the kind, the 
claimant had as his strongest sup- 
porters the present title-holders, 
the Count and Countess de St. 
Geran. Opposed to them was 
Marie Pigoreau, who claimed that 
the child was her own son and that 
his father was her deceased hus- 
band, Beaulieu’s brother. Also in 
opposition to the claims of the 
youthful heir were the daughter of 
the old Maréchale by her second 
marriage (who was now the Duchess 
de Ventadour), and the daughter of 
the Marquise de Bouille (now the 
Countess de Lude)—each eager to 
secure the succession for herself. 
The latter was also actuated by a 
desire to clear her mother’s name. 

The trial was crammed with dra- 
matic developments and romantic 
features, and the parties were rep- 
resented by the most able and emi- 
nent attorneys of Paris. It dragged 
on for several years, with hearings 
before three different Parliaments, 
and before it was ended the Mar- 
quis de Mexan was brought in and 
mercilessly grilled. This fine gen- 
tleman had been in more trouble 
and was now lodged in the Con- 
ciergerie Prison in Paris. After the 
trial he was taken back to his cell, 
where he died not long afterward. 
Mexan furnishes a good illustration 
of the maxim that “crime does not 
pay.” Although the plan to abduct 
the rightful heir had been his own 
idea and had been successfully car- 
ried out, it had not worked out at 
all to his advantage. His object 
had been marriage to the Marquise, 
but this had never come to pass, 


although her husband had now been 
dead for some years. Mexan, con- 
tinually either in the grasp of the. 
law or engaged in escaping from it, 
had been in no position to enforce 
his claims. Now the Marquise was 
dead, the identity of the heir was 
known, and the only object left for 
Mexan was to escape paying the 
penalty for the crime. He was glad 
to talk freely, and there was called 
to corroborate his story his valet— 
a man named Berger, who had vol- 
untarily shared with him many of 
his periods of imprisonment. 

Another dramatic witness was 
the son of the nurse, Louise Goil- 
lard. His mother had died in 
prison before the sentence of death 
could be carried into effect. It is 
one of the extraordinary features 
of this case that death seems to 
have intervened to save every one 
of the guilty parties from paying 
the full penalty for his or her of- 
fense. His mother,. this witness 
testified, had confessed her crime 
to him before she died. He de- 
scribed his conversation with her 
in great detail, declaring that, as 
she had died a repentant woman 
and had made her peace with 
Heaven, she would wish the world 
which she had left to be made 
aware of the full extent of her 
wickedness, that others might take 
warning from her fate. 

It was not until June 5, 1666, 
that a final decree was rendered, 
which declared the young claimant 
to be the rightful heir of St. Geran. 
The Count did not live to witness 
this happy ending of the legal bat- 
tle, but the Countess carried on the 
fight to its victorious culmination. 
The young heir succeeded his fa- 
ther as Governor of Bourbonnais 
and lived to be equally loved and 
honored by his people. 





JOHN BULL AS MAN OF LETTERS 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


¢ hoe position that Dr. Johnson 
holds in the English - speaking 
world is the most singular that has 
ever been occupied by a literary 
man. He was the center and mov- 
ing spirit of a circle of great men, 
with Boswell at his elbow. But for 
Boswell we should know little about 
Johnson’s personal appearance, 
manners, and conversation. Thanks 
to that faithful painter who. por- 
trayed his hero with such marvelous 
verisimilitude, and recorded by the 
midnight lamp his eloquence dur- 
ing the past day, for a portrait so 
lifelike and speaking. We _ see 


Johnson in his highest mood and in 
his lowest; in his happiest and in 


his saddest hours. We behold him 
haughty, dogmatic, contemptuous, 
and overbearing; but the true and 
bright side of his character soon 
shines full upon us, and we love him 
for his social virtues, convivial hu- 
mor, gracious condescension, and 
melting charity. It was a strange 
thing to see the ablest men of the 
age gathered around the slovenly, 
rugged, scrofulous old Dictator, 
yielding to force of character the 
homage which genius alone could 
not have won. His political preju- 
dices, his outbursts of temper, his 
roughness of manner, his fits of de- 
jection, all conduce to make us feel 
that we know him. Those private 
troubles mitigated by religious 
faith, this love of domesticity, and 
those personal failings, have made 
Johnson’s every word and action a 
subject of study and pride to all 


who speak the English language, 
and have ennobled the associates 
who sympathized with and forgot 
his eccentricities. 

With so-called charitable pleas- 
antry the brilliant Macaulay expati- 
ates upon Johnson’s infirmities. 
His coughings, gruntings, gesticula- 
tions, grimaces, blinkings, twitch- 
ings, mutterings, puffings, rollings, 
and involuntary ejaculations, are 
facetiously set forth; and his vio- 
lence of temper, frequent rudeness, 
occasional ferocity, strange starts 
and growls, are chronicled with 
apparent glee. Macaulay describes 
him as dressing like a scarecrow, 
and eating like a cormorant; as 
tearing his meat like a tiger, and 
swallowing his tea in oceans; as 
gorging with such violence that his 
veins swelled, and the moisture 
broke out on his forehead—adding 
that, “even to the last end of his 
life, and even at the tables of the 
great, the sight of food affected him 
as it affects wild beasts and birds 
of prey.” The many hard shifts 
that pinching poverty imposed up- 
on his proud spirit are picturesque- 
ly paraded. The dens in which he 
had generally lodged; his pawning 
his best coat to enable him to dine 
on tripe at a cookshop underground, 
where he could wipe his hands, 
after a greasy meal, on the back of 
a Newfoundland dog—his love of a 
stale hare and a meat pie made with 
rancid butter—his sixpennyworth 
of meat and a pennyworth of bread 
at an alehouse in Drury Lane—and 
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his coarse refections in disreputa- 
ble beefshops, come trippingly off 
the pen of the distinguished essay- 
ist. 

Thus does Macaulay write about 
one of the greatest men in our lit- 
erature, in a palpable spirit of de- 
preciation, and with egregious cari- 
cature. It may be frankly admitted 
that Johnson was too fond of crea- 
ture-comforts. His appetite was 
great, but not gross. He loved 
savory titbits, and knew what sort 
of dishes should compose an excel- 
lent dinner, quite as well as the 
most polite diner-out. Wilkes prac- 
ticed so successfully upon this be- 
setting sin, by helping him to every 
dainty, that he won over the sage. 
To the “swelling veins,” and the 
forehead “all glittering with ungod- 
ly dew,” Johnson must plead 
guilty. But the legend of the “tiger” 
and the “wild beasts and birds of 
prey,” are mere phantasies pro- 
ceeding from the “heat-oppressed 
brain’’ of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 

It should be remembered that 
Macaulay did not, like Johnson, 
come up to London with threepence 
halfpenny in his pocket. He was 
not quizzed at college “for the holes 
in his shoes,” or laughed at for his 
tattered gown and dirty linen. He 
never “gorged in beefshops,” or 
“puffed and blowed over a tripe 
dinner, greedily gobbled up.” He 
was never carried to sponging 
houses, and never had his plate of 
meat brought to him behind a 
screen, because his clothes were too 
shabby to entitle him to sit at the 
same table with a purse-proud pub- 
lisher and his prouder patron. Too 
much prosperity would seem to 
have deadened Macaulay’s sympa- 
thies, and it is to be hoped that it 
had not hardened his heart. Hav- 
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ing held up Johnson and his in- 
firmities to the gaze of fools, and 
judged his work by the standard 
of hypercriticism, he concludes by 
pronouncing him, in a provokingly 
patronizing manner, “both a great 
and a good man.” 

In spite of Macaulay, however, 
the familiar, true picture of John- 
son still lives among us. His works 
are to be found in every well- 
stocked library, and bring instruc- 
tion and delight to our thoughtful 
hours. Every scrap of paper, every 
book from his garret, are treasured 
as valued relics in public museums 
and in private cabinets. The mean- 
est roof, the humblest localities, are 
full of interest because of the asso- 
ciation with the genius that once 
adorned them; and we fondly trace 
them through all their darkness 
and obscurity, and regard them 
with sincere devotion. 
critics to the contrary, notwith- 
standing, it is true. that in every 
home enlightened by literature, dig- 
nified by virtue, and sanctified by 
religion, the name of Samuel John- 
son will ever be cherished as a 
household word. 

It is rather for his personality 
than for his writings that Johnson 
will be remembered. Though some 
of his characteristics reveal them- 
selves to us in his work, he found 
the truest self-expression in conver- 
sation. He was probably the great- 
est talker of his age. As a master 
of colloquial eloquence he stands 
unrivaled. Whatever the topic of 
discourse, he treated it with such 
originality of thought, acuteness, 
and felicity of illustration, antici- 
pating almost every argument, and 
answering almost every objection, 
that he left very little to be added 
on one side or the other. His wit 
and humor, his vast fund of anec- 
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dote and extensive knowledge of 
men and manners, made him high- 
ly entertaining. He would even 
defend a fallacy in order to show 
his powers of. argumentation; and 
when he preluded his reply with 
an “As to that, Sir,” or some such 
equivocal phrase, Garrick, who was 
ever on the watch to catch his old 
master tripping, would laughingly 
exclaim, “Now he is considering 
which side he shall take!” It was 
no ordinary charm that attracted 
and detained the greatest men of 
the time and enraptured them with 
such eloquence. Johnson had a 
craggy mind that kept in splendid 
condition when rubbed against 
other minds. And no mind was cal- 
culated to bring out its sharp and 
solid qualities so well as Boswell’s. 
Boswell’s pages exhibit the splen- 
did inconsistencies of the man, his 
prejudices and conventionalities, as 
well as the breadth of his moral 
sympathies; his crass stupidity on 
some points, and his amazing good 
sense on others; his mingled melan- 
choly and cheerfulness, his intel- 
lectual timidity and unconquerable 
courage. In his writings he tried 
unsatisfactorily to strike a compro- 
mise between them; but in his talk 
he gave us the tonic of his funda- 
mental common sense behind his 
most absurd extravagances. 


Four of Johnson’s works, The 
Dictionary, the Essays, Rasselas, 
and the Lives of the Poets, deserve 
careful notice. He defines a lexi- 
cographer as a “harmless drudge.” 
Although the appellation in no way 
describes Johnson, it must be ad- 
mitted that a dictionary in itself is 
not literature. By his dictionary- 
making Johnson was not adding to 
literature, but he was “providing a 
useful implement for future men of 
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letters.” In the twentieth century 
dictionary - making has reached a 
high perfection, but we must not 
forget that we owe its beginnings 
to Johnson’s energy and industry. 
Carlyle regarded the Dictionary as 
a very great achievement. “Had 
Johnson left nothing but his Dic- 
tionary, one might have traced there 
a great intellect; a genuine man. 
There is in it a kind of architectural 
nobleness; it stands there like a 
great, solid, square-built edifice, 
finished, symmetrically complete; 
you judge that a true builder did 
it.” 

The merits of Johnson, as a lexi- 
cographer, have sometimes been 
overstated, but more generally un- 
dervalued. The conception of his 
Dictionary reveals a far-reaching 
and philosophical mind. It is no 
matter of wonder that the execu- 
tion of the work does not come 
nearer to the ideal excellence, of 
which he appeared to have a dis- 
tinct view. With regard to the vo- 
cabulary, it was not his ambition 
to swell the list of words, in order 
to boast of the number added; nor, 
on the contrary, did he expect to 
embalm the language, so as to put 
an end to corruption and change. 
He did indeed, at one time, indulge 
the hope of fixing the language. 
But he soon saw how impossible it 
was to achieve such an end. With 
admirable foresight, he perceived 
that in the progress of knowledge 
new ideas would be evolved, de- 
manding a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of phraseology; and_ that, 
especially in the arts and sciences, 
there would be a demand for new 
words, or new modifications of 
words, answering to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and to the dis- 
covery of new facts. 

Johnson’s definitions have been 
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subjected to severe criticism. He 
has been charged not only with 
superfluity, but with want of dis- 
crimination. It is not surprising 
that men far inferior to him in 
learning and talents can find many 
definitions which may be amended. 
But it would be extraordinary if a 
man of such wide learning and 
such strong powers of mind as 
Johnson, should repeatedly offend 
against. good usage and common 
sense and the judgment of those 
best skilled in the language. He ex- 
perienced the common difficulty of 
explaining words by other words 
nearly synonymous. Such defini- 


tions it is much easier to ridicule 
than to improve or to avoid. Sim- 
ple words, also, which cannot be 
made plainer, suffer from copious 
explanations; and ambiguous words 
must be settled by usage rather 
than by their origin. 


Taking these 
things into consideration, and ex- 
tending a reasonable share of in- 
dulgence for oversights to the au- 
thor of so great a work, Johnson’s 
faults in the definitions are by no 
means sO many or so gross, as to 
merit the indiscriminate censure 
that has been given them. 


As an essayist, Johnson ranks 
below Steele and Addison. In the 
Rambler he imitated Addison, but 
lacked Addison’s gift. “The Ram- 
bler,” said Lady Mary Montague 
wittily, “followed the Spectator as “a 
packhorse would do a hunter.” De- 
spite its wordiness and cumber- 
some style, the Rambler contains 
high moral teaching and vigorous 
thought. Its subjects include prac- 
tical religion and moral duty, criti- 
cal investigation and allegorical and 
oriental tales. Before commencing 
it he offered up a prayer “that it 
might promote the glory of God 
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and the salvation both of himself 
and others.” He carried it on in the 
same spirit with which it was be- 
gun, and in the concluding num- 
ber he professed that, if he had exe- 
cuted his intentions, his labors 
“would be found exactly conform- 
able to the precepts of Christianity, 
without any accommodation to the 
licentiousness and levity of the 
age.” When people complained 
that he had not adopted a lighter 
style and more agreeable subjects, 
he answered that some themes had 
already been treated with too much 
success to permit competition, and 
that an author must be guided by 
the course of his studies and the 
accidents of his life. This adher- 
ence to the bent of his mind gave 
the distinctive character to his 
work, and when its real nature 
came to be understood, and read- 
ers looked in it for what it con- 
tained, and not for what their pre- 
conceived notions had determined, 
they were generous in its praise. 

The Idler is traced with a lighter 
hand than the Rambler. But if the 
style is less heavy, the sentiments 
are in general less important. Far 
more passages revealing valuable 
truths in felicitous language could 
be collected from the early than 
from the later publication, which 
never attained the same reputation 
as its predecessor. While the series 
was in progress, Johnson threw off 
in the evenings of a fortnight a 
work which far eclipsed the com- 
bined papers of the Idler. This was 
Rasselas, which is usually called a 
novel, but is much better described 
as an autobiographical essay on the 
vanity of human wishes. 

In many respects Rasselas is de- 
serving of praise. There are fewer 
commonplaces than in the author’s 
essays, and the style is more chas- 
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tened and condensed. Aphoristic 
wisdom has seldom been stated in 
such finished and pointed sen- 
tences. Though the book is the 
mournful elegy of a pessimist to 
whom life appeared very gray in- 
deed, it is rich in those qualities 
which sustain men in adversity or 
on the brink of despair; it serious- 
ly grapples with the harshest reali- 
ties of life, and then bequeaths to 
us a dower of faith and hope which 
at least reconciles us to what we 
cannot prevent. Johnson did not 
mean to imply that life is all mis- 
ery. “While you are making the 
choice of life,” said Imlac to the 
prince, “it seems to me you neglect 
to live.” Even if we cannot choose 
we can work, for “the future holds 
in it gladness and sorrow.” John- 
son knew from bitter experience 
the miseries men suffer, and ac- 
cording to his teaching, consolation 
amid the trials of this world is to 
be found only in work and in re- 
ligion. Rasselas must therefore be 
taken as an autobiography. 


Johnson once said that he loved 
the biographical part of literature 
most. This is perhaps the reason 
why the Lives of the Poets is the 
most delightful of all his works. 
The method he adopted was first to 
relate the biographical facts and 
then to give a critical estimate of 
the poems. Although some of the 
facts are inaccurate by the light of 
modern research, the book remains 
the most popular and the most 
readable of all Johnson’s produc- 
tions. The style retains the au- 
thor’s dignity and classical polish 
with hardly a trace of his cum- 
brous march. His paragraphs, which 
from his manner of punctuation 
look long to the eye, are frequently 
a compound of short and pithy sen- 
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tences, as animated as they are 
energetic. His metaphors, in 
which he was always happy, are 
apt and concise, and _ illustrate 
while they embellish. His censure 
derives much of its point from its 
directness, from the uncompromis- 
ing fearlessness with which he 
holds up errors and false pretences 
to ridicule and scorn. Indeed, the 
book abounds in good things; the 
lives of Cowley, Pope, Dryden, and 
Addison are splendidly done, and if 
Johnson’s strong prejudices blind- 
ed him to the merits of Milton and 
Gray, that fact should not detract 
from the general value of the per- 
formance. 

We are apt to forget that John- 
son first established criticism on 
the basis and foundation of com- 
mon sense. His critical decisions 
—wherever personal hostility did 
not interfere, and wherever his 
want of the finer and more delicate 
perception of inanimate or intellec- 
tual beauty did not prevent him 
from judging correctly—are incon- 
testable for their truth, and carry 
with them undeniable weight and 
authority. Had he been, perhaps, 
a little less prejudiced, and a little 
more gifted with that fine feeling, 
which is as necessary to form a~- 
great critic as a great poet, he would 
certainly have been entitled to take 
a much higher place in the prov- 
ince of criticism. 

It is almost trite to say that John- 
son’s mind was not fitted to deal 
with philosophical questions. Bos- 
well is enthusiastic about the rapid- 
ity with which his hero, “striking 
his foot with great force against a 
large stone,” said that thus he re- 
futed the theory of the non-exist- 
ence of matter. What he refuted 
was the belief, if anyone ever held 
it, that Johnson was able to form 
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even an elementary conception of 
the meaning of idealism. Berkeley 
admitted that we have a sensation 
of solidity, as of other sensible 
qualities. What he denied was that 
there is a substratum, outside per- 
cipient mind, in which these quali- 
ties reside. Berkeley held that the 
external world had no existence 
save in the ever-perceiving mind of 
God—a theory which would have 
delighted Johnson, if he had only 
been qualified to understand the 
hypothesis of his brilliant contem- 
porary. 


As a literary artist, and as a 
writer of English prose, Johnson 
enjoys a somewhat doubtful repu- 
tation. He is usually associated 
with dust and dictionaries, and 
long words ending in “osity” and 
“ation.” He has been unjustly rep- 
resented as having introduced into 


the language many new words of 


Latin lineage. In truth, however, 
he is rarely, if ever, chargeable with 
coining derivatives absolutely new. 
Almost every word he employs was 
already in the language, and had 
been used by the writers of the first 
half of the seventeenth century; 
they had simply been disused for a 
time. It was Johnson’s familiarity 
with certain authors, such as Sir 
Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Burton, which supplied him 
with his Latinisms. It would be 
easy to select from Johnson’s writ- 
ings numerous passages written in 
that eccentric style to which the 
name Johnsonese has been given; 
but the reader could not fail to find 
many passages guiltless of this 
charge. The characteristics of 
Johnson’s prose style are good 
sense, good humor, vigorous lan- 
guage, and movement from point to 
point, which has been fittingly com- 
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pared to “the measured tread of a 
well-drilled company of soldiers.” 

Johnson was a master in think- 
ing a thought into its component 
parts. Turning at random to Ras- 
selas, we read: “He projected the 
relief of distress, the detection of 
fraud, the defeat of oppression,.and 
the diffusion of happiness.” He 
had the same wealth of differentia- 
tion in abuse. Criticizing the pro- 
fession of the player, he says—un- 
fairly—that acting “makes men, for 
whatever reason, contemptuous, in- 
solent, petulant, selfish, and bru- 
tal.” These divisions are not mere 
strings of words; the distinctions 
are real ones in the subject. The 
propriety of his epithets is seen in 
his observations on Coriolanus: 
“The old man’s merriment in 
Menenius, the ‘lofty lady’s dignity 
in Volumnia, the bridal modesty in 
Virgilia, the patrician haughtiness 
in Coriolanus, the plebian malig- 
nity and tribunitian insolence in 
Brutus and Sicinius, make a very 
pleasing and interesting variety.” 
His power of distinguishing is in- 
exhaustible. 

In writing, Johnson hardly ever 
corrected his productions after pub- 
lication. His mastery of diction was 
such, that it immediately brought, 
at his command, the best and most 
appropriate language which his 
subject required. The answering 
power of his expression was always 
proportioned to the demand of his 
thought; what he thought strongly, 
he could express forcibly and well; 
and what he had once written be- 
came fixed, because it ‘was impos- 
sible for correction ‘to improve it. 
The outstanding fault in his style 
is the want of flexibility—the want 
of variety adapted for every vary- 
ing occasion: it was too uniform, 
too stiff to bend. Exeept in ,the 
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Lives of the Poets we see the same 
pompousness of language whether 
he preached as a moralist, or com- 
plained as an advertiser; whether 
he elaborated on Shakespeare, or 
denounced the unscrupulous ras- 
cal who had pirated one of his 
papers. 


Johnson was a writer almost by 
accident; it is the man who is dear 
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to us, the man with all his dog- 
matic prejudices, his stoical cour- 
age, his deep melancholy, his ten- 
derness to all human frailty. If he 
has had less reputation than he de- 
serves as a writer, it is because he 
has overshadowed his own fame. 
More than two hundred years after 
the date of his birth, he is loved and 
honored by the entire English- 
speaking world. 
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HERE’S grimness in the air at rationing centers. 


You sense it 

the minute you step inside. Perhaps it’s the feeling of shock at 
the change that has come over life in the U. S. A. Long lines of men 
and women, waiting to ask permission of somebody to move about 
and to eat, certainly mark a profound alteration of our tradition. ... 
Yet on the whole the people are taking the changes with remarkable 
good humor. They are not complacent, thank God. But they accept 


the necessity with excellent grace. Still, just below the laughing 
surface the grimness exists. The atmosphere is charged with re- 
straint. You can’t put your finger on any definite fact, but somehow 
you know the yeast of democracy is at work in these places—and 
that after the war our men and women will fight just as hard against 
regimentation at home as they now fight against our enemies abroad. 
—Mars. Water Fercuson, in the World-Telegram, April 28th. 


ypu gtven democracy thrives by exercise, I am eager to see the sev- 
eral states accept as much responsibility as they will. I foresee 
that, unless the states do accept responsibility, they will wither away. 
We have now some vestigial remains of once powerful political insti- 
tutions, such as the offices of sheriff and coroner, to show as exam- 
ples of what happens when a more powerful authority assumes 
jurisdiction. The states could go the same way, but as long as there 
are some states with flexible, progressive constitutions and govern- 
ments, there is hope that this Union will remain a Union and not 
become an all-powerful, even if benevolent, national government. 

—Cuaries Epison, Governor of New Jersey. 








MEXICAN PROBLEMS 


By FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 


HE December ist number of 

Mexico News, which is pub- 
lished semi-monthly by the Inter- 
national Press Service of the De- 
partment of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Mexico City, prints the 
speech delivered by the President of 
Mexico, General Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho, when he inaugurated a se- 
ries of lectures on Social Insurance, 
“destined to afford the worker an 
economic defense that covers ill- 
ness, accidents, old age, incapacity, 
and unemployment.” 

This Social Insurance was of 
such public interest throughout all 
Mexico that President Camacho cor- 
dially wished it to “find an enthusi- 
astic echo in the conscience of all 
useful elements of the country.” 
Such concord is necessary to make 
any great public movement a suc- 
cess in any country. Deeply con- 
vinced of this in a much more com- 
prehensive matter, President Ca- 
macho frankly declared in this same 
speech: 


“From the time I assumed my 
office, one of my greatest concerns 
has been to make possible, by means 
of the conciliation of all wills, the 
ushering in of a political era in 
which the great conquests of the 
Mexican Revolution shall be defi- 
nitely consolidated upon the basis 
that, in my opinion, cannot be post- 
poned, of the profound unity of the 
Nation.” 


Evidently Mexico as a nation was 
not profoundly united in the work 


of the Mexican Revolution initiated 
in 1910. General Abelardo L. Rod- 
riguez, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for National Unification, 
therefore had to admit that “lack 
of cohesion in the national spirit, 
disparity of criterions, moral and 
material, divisions of our life forces, 
and the disunion of Mexicans have 
caused our country more ills than 
could have been dealt by any war 
that fell short of total conquest.” 

It was only the entry of Mexico 
into the global war against the Axis 
that rallied together a monster uni- 
fication meeting of nearly 200,000 
persons at the National Palace in 
Mexico City. Here the President of 
the Republic, General Avila Ca- 
macho, surrounded by six ex-presi- 
dents of Mexico, delivered his ad- 
dress from the balcony, September 
15, 1942, the eve of the last Inde- 
pendence Day in Mexico, commem- 
orating the proclamation of Inde- 
pendence in Dolores by Father 
Hidalgo 132 years before and declar- 
ing Mexico’s determination now to 
fight to the last extremity in order 
to maintain that independence 
against “the powers of evil and 
utter darkness.” In his reply to 
President Camacho’s speech, Gen- 
eral Rodriguez made the significant 
statement: 


“This is the first time in our his- 
tory that the Mexican people have 
felt the sublime sensation of being 
united in an atmosphere of solidar- 
ity and fraternity. ... 

“If it was the war that brought 
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about the unification and made a 
whole of the Mexican people, then 
war did some good. 

“If we needed menace and the 
danger of losing our integrity to 
unify us, then that peril was a bless- 
ing in disguise, for great though it 
is, united we can conquer it.” 


The main victims of revolution- 
ary tyranny in blood and tears had 
been Catholics, but any hostility 
that might have been felt in 
Catholic circles against President 
Camacho as the candidate of the 
Mexican Revolutionary Party and 
of the radical socialist President 
Cardenas had been disarmed by 
the statement which was made 
by General Manuel Avila Camacho 
after he was declared by the Mexi- 
can Congress to have been elected 
the next President of Mexico, suc- 
ceeding Lazaro Cardenas. . For he 
declared there: 


“I am a believer and a Catholic by 
birth and moral sentiment. 

“I will not conduct my govern- 
ment by a coterie of friends, and I 
am sure Lombardo Toledano will 
not be a collaborator in my govern- 
ment, although I should desire the 
collaboration of General Cardenas. 

“Communists will not take part 
in my government and in fact, be- 
cause their principles are in conflict 
with the national sentiment of Mex- 
ico, they will wane. No Communis- 
tic ideas will be permitted to in- 
trude themselves in Mexico, which 
is a country of true liberals. The 
people deeply love liberty, prefer- 
ring their own ideologies, and in 
this nation only a democratic re- 
gime can prosper. 

“I believe our national economy 
ought to provide an improvement in 
the condition of the working classes, 
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but I am not a Socialist. I believe in 
democracy, in liberty, and economic 
well-being. 

“The Civil Service Law will be 
modified and augmented in accord- 
ance with the experience and knowl- 
edge gained from the past. 

“Obligatory military training will 
be established for the benefit of the 
country, because it will provide bet- 
ter education and discipline for 
youth. 

“Mexico is peaceful and thus 
there is no need to subvert the pres- 
ent order. 

“It will be my constant conviction 
that it is wrong to think of the wel- 
fare of the few, since every individ- 
ual Mexican is important. 

“I will encourage both Mexican 
and foreign investments. 

“In the interim, before I occupy 
the Presidency, I will seek out men 
of moral integrity, who will be a 
guarantee of the successful develop- 
ment of a program aimed only at 
the country’s welfare. 

“Article 3 of the Constitution 
(the Education Law) can conflict 
only with fanaticism, not with Ca- 
tholicism. I will endeavor to fur- 
ther the spiritual culture of the 
Mexican people, and I desire that 
the university, through its educa- . 
tional facilities, aid in the promo- 
tion of the State’s program, without 
however, sacrificing its autonomy. 

“It is my hope and desire that . 
relations with Spain can be renewed 
at an early date.” 


This statement soon bore good 
fruit. For Archbishop Martinez of 
Mexico City issued an earnest ap- 
peal to all Catholics, asking them 
to co-operate “sincerely and ef- 
fectively” with General Avila Ca- 
macho’s government for the follow- 
ing reasons: 




















“I feel certain that freedom of 
conscience and religious peace, 
which made great progress in the 
Cardenas Administration, will not 
only continue in the new Presiden- 
tial period, but also will be consoli- 
dated and perfected. 

“I believe this not only because 
the atmosphere is favorable for 
such a development, but also be- 
cause General Avila Camacho has 
clearly expressed his wish to satisfy 
all just aspirations of public opin- 
ion, particularly in matters related 
to religious freedom. 

“I particularly draw attention to 
the fact that General Avila Ca- 
macho is the only President of Mex- 
ico in many years who has declared 
publicly and emphatically that he is 
a Catholic and who has recognized 
that the Mexican people have cer- 
tain spiritual needs that can be sat- 
isfied only by religious freedom. 

“I consider General Avila Ca- 
macho’s declarations sincere be- 
cause he is a gentleman, and gentle- 
men do not lie.” 


With all this in mind, it was 
rather surprising to find anti-cleri- 
cal twists in the Radio Address to 
English-speaking peoples broadcast 
Mexican Independence Day, Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, the day after the 
unification mass meeting. The Ad- 
dress was delivered by Mexico’s Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, Licencia- 
do Ezechiel Padilla, whose name 
was listed as a member of the Hon- 
orary Advisory Council for the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s Conference 
on Latin America which was held 
on the 26th and 27th of January 
1942. 

Licenciado Ezechiel Padilla found 
that the United States of America 
had a school of liberties in her co- 
lonial life, but that Mexico, lacking 
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that advantage, had, even after In- 
dependence, still “a harsh march of 
more than a century” to make 
through “obstacles and servitudes” 
before she gained her liberties. He 
reduced these obstacles and servi- 
tudes to three: (1) landlordism, (2) 
clericalism, and (3) militarism, 
each of which he described as fol- 
lows: 


“Landlordism that drowned the 
dream of the people’s liberties in a 
feudal regime of grand lords of the 
earth; clericalism that closed the 
door to free thought and confound- 
ed the wholesome religious spirit: 
with worldly ambitions of wealth 
and of political power that subju- 
gated the country; militarism that 
placed the sword of the army, not 
at the service of the rights of the 
people and of the defense of the 
country, but at the mercy of demo- 
cratic impostors and of the tyranny 
of chieftains.” 


For Licenciado Ezechiel Padilla, 
therefore, the land, the clergy, and 
the military presented the funda- 
mental problems that had to be 
solved in Mexico which, to use his 
words, “desires to be not only yet 
another nation,” but “desires to be 
yet another Democracy.” In pur- 
suit of this goal, he claims that 
Mexico solved these problems in the 
course of the Revolution initiated in 
1910 so as finally to gain her liber- 
ties. As the result of this revolu- 
tionary transformation of Mexico, 
he sees there now 


“Land distributed among the 
farmers who cultivate it, the State 
and the Clergy in their respective 
fields, and shining in every Mexican 
home the liberty to worship God 
that each conscience demands, an 
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army that is the guarantee of honor 
and of the security of the country, 
and the liberties of thought, of writ- 
ing, of choosing their governors by 
the people, and of every day ad- 
vancing the more authentic norms 
of Democracy.” 


If Mexico’s Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Padilla, could learn real 
democracy from the United States, 
especially as far as the relation of 
Church and State is concerned, he 
would not have his mind biased by 
the anti-clericalism of false liberal- 
ism that made Benito Juarez and 
his successors so illiberal as to 
cripple the Church in Mexico. The 
baneful result has been that the 
State sinned outrageously against 
the Church rather than the Church 
against the State. In his perverted 


view of history, Dr. Padilla has 
turned the facts the other way 


around. 

Whatever schooling Colonial 
America gave the United States of 
America in liberties, it did not in- 
clude religious liberty which came 
to be restricted before the American 
Revolution in every single province 
of the thirteen original colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
part played by Catholics in the birth 
of our nation so profoundly affected 
Church as well as State that Father 
John Carroll, a little later the first 
Catholic Bishop in the United States, 
wrote a friend in Rome: “In these 
United States our religious system 
has undergone a revolution, if pos- 
sible, more extraordinary than our 
political one.” 

This came to be crystallized final- 
ly in two provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, the first prohibiting 
all religious tests for office or any 
public trust under the authority of 
the United States, the second deny- 


ing Congress any right to establish 
a religion or prohibit the free exer- 
cise thereof. Thus there was pro- 
vided a separation of Church and 
State in the United States that en- 
abled its people to “render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 

No such clean break with past 
oppressive legislation in the matter 
of religion was made by the late 
Mexican Revolution when it pro- 
duced its Constitution at Queré- 
taro, signed January 31st and pro- 
mulgated February 5, 1917. Al- 
though this new Revolutionary Con- 
stitution also declared in Article 130 
that “Congress shall not enact any 
law establishing or forbidding any 
religion whatever,” these words do 
not constitutionally guarantee in 
Mexico, strange as it may seem, 
freedom of worship, property, edu- 
cation, charity, press, speech, or 
even of person, to religion. For this 
Constitution, now in force in Mex- 
ico, by various provisions, explicit- 
ly restricts or deprives all religion 
of these fundamental rights, with- 
out which religious liberty is incon- 
ceivable in the mind of every right- 
thinking American. The Revolu- 
tionary Constitution of Mexico, 
therefore, needs much amendment . 
to reach the high standards of life, 
liberty, and happiness in our Amer- 
ican Democracy. 

There was no evidence of any 
readiness to amend the illiberal and 
oppressive provisions of the Mexi- 
can Revolutionary Constitution in 
the Presidency of the radical so- 
cialist Cardenas even though the 
bloody persecution of Catholics by 
his revolutionary predecessors in 
their military dictatorships had 
ceased after his accession. In fact, 
his government, not satisfied with 
only the secularization of education 














provided by the Revolutionary Con- 


stitution, had this Constitution 
amended so as to make illegal in 
Mexico anything but socialist edu- 
cation. This is a classical example 
of tyranny by law, which would 
stifle freedom of thought more ef- 
fectually than anything pretended 
to have been done by alleged cler- 
icalism in Mexico’s past. 

In the presidency of one who 
publicly professed himself to be a 
Catholic and not a Socialist, as Gen- 
eral Avila Camacho has done, obli- 
gatory socialist education becomes 
an anachronism. It is therefore 
high time for an amendment of the 
education law in the Mexican Revo- 
lutionary Constitution that will rec- 
ognize the inalienable natural right 
of parents to control the education 
of their children just as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
did in the Oregon School fight when 
it declared June 1, 1925: 


“The fundamental theory of lib- 
erty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to standard- 
ize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public 
school teachers only. The child is 
not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional duties.” 


It is characteristic of totalitarian 
States, which we are fighting in this 
second World War, to claim the 
child as the mere creature of the 
State and to standardize the child 
for its own purposes with utter dis- 
regard of the higher rights and du- 
ties of mankind. This mentality 
was evidently betrayed by the rad- 
ical socialist President Cardenas 
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when submitting, to the Secretaries 
of the Chamber of Deputies in Mex- 
tco for its consideration, the proj- 
ect of a law regulating Article 3 of 
the Constitution so as to make all 
education from childhood to post- 
graduate, and any special school for 
the workingman or workingwoman, 
a vital factor in the socialist trans- 
formation of society in Mexico. It 
is to be hoped that the government 
of President Camacho, Catholic and 
not Socialist, will nullify not only in 
fact, but also in law the insidious 
plan and will finally provide full 
American freedom of education also 
south of the Rio Grande where the 
National Union of Teachers has 
informed the Mexican Secretary of 
Education by letter some time ago: 
“While Article 3 is in force, it is 
impossible to fulfill President Avila 
Camacho’s expressed wish that 
there should be ‘a Mexican school 
based upon tradition, popular sen- 
timent, and common consent.’” 

The creation of such a school sys- 
tem would make a glorious begin- 
ning in the great work of undoing 
the evil done to religion in Mexico 
by the oppressive provisions of the 
Mexican Revolutionary Constitution 
which were inspired by false liber- 
alism to cripple the Church in her 
manifold life of worship, education, 
and charity. A willingness to 
change was indeed strikingly mani- 
fested on the last “Day of the Race” 
when there was commemorated the 
crowning of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe as well as the anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Archbishop Luis Martinez of 
Mexico City had invited one of the 
greatest benefactors of Mexicans in 
the United States, Archbishop John 
Cantwell of Los Angeles in Cali- 
fornia, to be the celebrant of the 
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Pan-American Mass to be solemnly 
sung in the great National Shrine of 
Catholic Mexico, the Basilica of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. Knowing 
that the Mexican Revolutionary 
Constitution was illiberal enough to 
prohibit any member of the clergy 
from appearing publicly outside of 
a church building in ecclesiastical 
dress of any kind, the Archbishop 
of Los Angeles felt himself con- 
strained to decline the kind invita- 
tion, adding pointedly the reason: 
“I do not think enough of your gov- 
ernment to disguise myself in order 
to enter your country.” 

When this came to the notice of 
the Mexican government, it showed 
itself enough of a good neighbor by 
letting it be known that Archbishop 
Cantwell and his priests were free 
to enter Mexico and travel there in 
ecclesiastical dress befitting their 
station just as they did in the 
United States. Archbishop Cant- 
well then accepted the invitation, 
making his way to Mexico City by 
special Pullman train, accompanied 
by a large body of Monsignori and 
priests, all in clerical garb, and also 
by a representative group of lay- 
men. When members of the press 
gathered around him after his ar- 
rival, the Archbishop assured them: 
“I am delighted to come to Mexico 
now that the clerical garb may be 
worn without offending any one.” 

A practical conclusion from the 
event was well expressed by a lead- 
ing editorial in Mexico City’s best 
newspaper, the Excelsior, which 
stated that Archbishop Cantwell’s 
presence in Mexico in clerical garb 
has made ridiculous the garb law of 
the nation. 

Further amendments ought to 
appear in the course of time with 
the cordial developments in the mu- 
tual good neighbor policy that has 
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been considerably promoted by the 
fact that Mexico and the United 
States are united now for the first 
time in a war against common ene- 
mies. When a Senatorial Commis- 
sion, on a national tour to explain 
the consequent international policy 
of the Mexican government, attend- 
ed a mass meeting of 20,000 per- 
sons, headed by the Governor of the 
State, in Hermosillo, the capital of 
Sonora, its spokesman, Senator Es- 
teban Garcia de Alba, declared Au- 
gust 2, 1942: 


“Mexico unquestionably has been 
aggrieved by the United States; it is 
evident that Mexico had resent- 
ments and lack of confidence be- 
cause of American imperialism, but. 
it is also true, a truth that is highly 
pleasing to us, that Roosevelt, the 
Democratic President, understands 
how to win the confidence, sympa- 
thy, and affection of the Latin 
American people, not only on the 
basis of declared principles, but by 
concrete deeds that he has done.” 


Such concrete deeds are listed by 
President Camacho’s report on Mex- 
ico’s foreign policy in his Annual 
Message, opening (September 1, 
1942) Mexico’s Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress for 1942-1943. They include 
a stabilization fund of $40,000,000 
to stabilize the rate of exchange, the 
purchase of Mexican silver up to 
6,000,000 ounces a month, a credit 
of $30,000,000 for the construction 
of highways, and a lend-lease cove- 
nant for the modernization of the 
Mexican Army. On the other side 
of the ledger, Mexico has agreed to 
pay $40,000,000 to cover claims, 
general and agrarian, of damage by 
the Mexican Revolution, also $23,- 
995,991 to indemnify losses in prop- 
erties, rights, and interests from the 

















“expropriation and the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain” in the 
petroleum industry; Mexico also 
agreed to furnish farm laborers for 
service in the United States. 

In this give and take policy cor- 
dial mutual relations were further 
promoted (1) by a joint statement 
issued by the Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Relations and the Acting 
United States Secretary of State, 
fixing the date for beginning nego- 
tiations of a trade treaty, and (2) 
by a covenant for consular offices in 
Mexico and the United States. The 
reciprocal trade agreement between 
Mexico and the United States was 
signed December 23, 1942, by Sec- 
retary Cordell Hull for the United 
States and by Ambassador Castillo 
Najera for Mexico in the State De- 
partment at Washington. In Mex- 
ico City Licenciado Ezechiel Padil- 
la, Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations, hailed this first commercial 
treaty made between the United 
States and Mexico during 132 years 
of Mexico’s independence as “the 
case of mutual comprehension and 
collaboration of every kind between 
both governments.” 

A cordial exchange of what is 
best in the products and cultures of 
Mexico and the United States can 
only serve to promote the welfare 
of both countries as good neighbors, 
bound as they are now with other 
United Nations to fight common 
enemies. Whatever works 1943 has 
in store for Mexico shall be per- 
formed more efficiently because of 
the internal situation described in 
his New Year’s Message by the 
President of the Republic, General 
Manuel Avila Camacho: “We enter 
this year with a store of energies 
increased by the spirit of unity that 
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has been accentuated in the various 
sectors of the Republic.” For he 
had been assured by all of their co- 
operation: “The Workers’ Centrals, 
the peasants, the writers, the indus- 
trialists, the railroad workers, the 
military, the merchants, and the 
skilled workers have reiterated to 
me publicly their determination to 
intensify their activities for the wel- 
fare of Mexico and for the safe- 
guarding of the Hemisphere.” 


Both these things must have been 
carefully considered in the confer- 
ences that President Roosevelt had 
with President Camacho in his visit 
to Monterey, Mexico, April 20th, 
for “unified co-operation, political, 
economic, military, and otherwise.” 
The next day both Presidents, in 
their trip to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
saw demonstrated the work actual- 
ly done in training Mexican as well 
as American cadets for active serv- 
ice which President Roosevelt char- 
acterized as “a wide and long step 
forward in the relations of this 
hemisphere.” 

It is to be hoped that the co-op- 
eration of all classes with President 
Camacho’s fundamental work of 
unification on the basis of justice 
and peace to all, particularly to the 
great bulk of Catholics in the Mexi- 
can nation, will not be undermined 
by agitators amongst refugees from 
the so-called Spanish Republic who 
are still bending efforts to confuse 
issues and to fish for themselves in 
the troubled waters of the World 
War. The best interests of Spain 
are not now tied up with the Axis 
Powers against the United Nations 
despite natural fears of Soviet Rus- 
sia after the atrocious record of the 
Spanish Civil War. 











A PATRISTIC PORTRAIT: BASIL THE CAPPADOCIAN 


By Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


HAT St. Basil was born into the 

fourth century was but an acci- 
dent of destiny. He would have 
fitted into any age. There was 
about him a vastness of genius, a 
fearlessness and intrepidity, that is 
of the caliber of a great man, be he 
saint, scholar or politician. In the 
world of today, he might be the 
modest but efficient head of a small 
nation, working mightily against 
political and economic exploitation, 
against the corrosives of racism and 
Communism, as is a DeValera or 
a Salazar. He would have been 
equally at home in a modern re- 
vival of Catholic thought and let- 
ters, holding down an important 
professorship in one of our greater 
universities. Or installed in one 
of our mid-western bishoprics, he 
would have been the progressive 
center of an imposing social and 
liturgical revival. Talented, thought- 
ful, efficient, he was one of those 
men whose life was a complete re- 
flection of the culture in which he 
moved: a figure, bound to influence 
the various realms of activity in 
which his age was engaged, be they 
social or political, cultural or eco- 
nomic, domestic or religious. 

He arose from a family of saints, 
and he carried on the tradition. He 
was drafted into ecclesiastical 
prominence and dominated the re- 
ligious and political atmosphere of 
half of Asia Minor. He sponsored 
a cenobitic manner of life that was 
destined to become the Christian 
monastic ideal, with an insistence 
upon a “common life,” an ordered 





liturgy, and the sanctity harbored 
in manual labor. Of an essentially 
social cast of mind, he thundered 
against the monstrous abuses of un- 
fair speculation and economic ex- 
ploitation; and he shared both bed 
and board with the poor, the halt 
and the leprous. He was looked up 
to with respect by churchmen and 
scholars of his day: Jerome, Am- 
brose and Augustine. And in Eras- 
mus, the Renaissance had him 
edited and idolized in “eulogies ful- 
some and uncritical.” He was the 
inspiration of Fénelon and Bossuet. 
the marvel of church historians and 
critics to this day. And he still 
plays a prominent part in Catholic 
thought and activity, dogma and 
liturgy: Basil, the Cappadocian, 
Doctor of the Universal Church. 
Basil is of the more amiable 
type of Church Father. There is 
not that searing invective about his 
polemics that is so characteristic 
of the great apologists: Jerome’s 
rancor, Tertullian’s thunder and 
the scorn of Chrysostom. There is 
a humaneness breathing through 
all that he did; savoring of the good 
ointment that is of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It appears most 
favorably in his letters, wherein he 
is continually betraying the ex- 
tremely human side of his charac- 
ter: his constant complaint against 
the forgetfulness and neglect of his 
friends, his trials and sicknesses, 
and the innumerable details he re- 
veals of his personal habits and feel- 
ings. He is almost as delightfully 
informative as St. Jerome. He re- 








minds several correspondents of his 
liver complaint, which he claims 
grew up with him. He tells Amphi- 
lochius, somewhat genially, that he 
had lost all his teeth at forty-five. 
But more often it is a loneliness of 
soul that betrays itself in his admo- 
nitions to colleagues and friends 
that they be more diligent in visit- 
ing him. To Gregory Nazianzen he 
admits: “I recognized your letter 
(the product of your pen) as a man 
would recognize the children of a 
beloved friend by their resemblance 
to their parents.” And to Maximus, 
a philosopher: “Words are indeed 
the mirror of the soul. Conse- 
quently, I have known you by your 
writings, as I would know a lion, 
so to speak, by its roaring.” 

We have a slight indication of 
the humanist turn of his mind in 
the innumerable similes and refer- 
ences to classic lore scattered 
throughout his writings. And he 
is interested in everything: litera- 
ture, the law, medicine and philoso- 
phy, religion, of course, and the 
vagaries of human behavior. Like 
his seventeenth century counter- 
part, St. Francis de Sales, he had an 
aptitude of becoming all things to 
all men. 


Basil hails from Cappadocia— 
that wild and mountainous country- 
side that is the very heart of Asia 
Minor. He stems from a family of 
saints and scholars. Of the ten 
children in his immediate circle, 
four are canonized saints: besides 
himself, two bishops and a nun, St. 
Macrina. Of the bishops, his broth- 
er, Gregory of Nyssa, enjoys the 
reputation of a theologian just 
short of Basil’s own; he was be- 
sides, a poet, philosopher and saint. 
Likewise venerated on the Church’s 
altars are his mother Emmelia and 
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his paternal grandmother, Macrina 
the Elder. And both sets of grand- 
parents suffered in the Diocletian 
persecution—a fact which lent an | 
air of legend and heroicity to the 
family’s Catholic traditions. 

The grandmother Macrina had 
spent seven years in hiding for the 
faith during the savage rampages 
of Maximin Daja (306-313). Be- 
sides having somehow preserved the 
vast family estates from confisca- 
tion, she boasted of a fervent disci- 
pleship paid to Gregory Thauma- 
turgus—him of whom it was said 
that his faith had moved a moun- 
tain in Pontus to make room for a 
church he wished to build there. It 
was at her knee that Basil early 
learned of the mysteries of faith and 
was given a thorough grounding in 
the Sacred Scriptures, as well as a 
practical outlook on the benefits of 
the Christian ascesis. And it is to” 
Macrina’s authority that, himself a 
bishop, he appeals long afterward 
in confirmation of the purity of his 
faith and the orthodoxy of his no- 
tions about the Godhead. 

Basilius pére was a much sought 
advocate and renowned rhetorician, 
“the pride of the Cappadocian coun- 
tryside.” (The phrase is Gregory 
Nazianzen’s.) He had-soon taken 
his sensitive young son’s education 
in hand, introducing the lad to the 
world of art and letters, and imbed- 
ding in his youthful consciousness 
a fine appreciation of the whole of 
the Hellenistic tradition. For his 
own part, toddling about the farms 
and woodlands of his native acres, 
young Basil drank in a deep love of 
the wonders of God’s creation, and a 
sense of the sacredness of nature 
and of the soil, that pervades all 
his writings. It was thus that he 
developed an awareness of physi- 
cal phenomena—a practical knowl- 
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edge of the characteristics of plant 
and animal life that creeps out so 
frequently by way of illustration 
and proof in his discourses to the 
people: an aptitude somewhat rare 
in a man of his day and age. 

In due time he was sent up to 
Caesarea for a course in rhetoric, 
then on to Constantinople for phi- 
losophy. In this latter imperial 
mart, he sat under Libanius the 
Sophist, with whom in later years 
he was to carry on an engaging cor- 
respondence. Here, too, he met 
many of his life-long friends — 
and enemies: Gregory Nazianzen, 
Hesychius and Julian the Apostate. 

But it was Athens that really 
beckoned him on; Athens, still 
vaguely pulsing with echoes of the 
Golden Age; where still could be 
traced the footsteps of the peripa- 
tetics; in the midst of whose trel- 
lised fanes and marble temples 
Demosthenes had thundered, Plato 
dreamed and Pindar poetized. 
Though possessing but a shell of its 
former splendor, Athens was still 
the student’s glory, and almost in- 
dispensable to one’s reputation as a 
scholar. 

Thither then, in 350 or 351, when 
he was just tumbling into his twen- 
ties, Basil resorted. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen had preceded him there, and 
had managed to scatter so convinc- 
ing a report of Basil’s virtuosity, 
that upon the latter’s arrival, he 
was spared the customary fresh- 
man hazings—no small tribute to 
both Basil’s talents and Gregory’s 
own persuasive powers. The two 
of them had then devoted them- 
selves to a stiff drilling in the so- 
phist philosophies of the day under 
Himerios and Prohaeresios, as well 
as to a thorough grounding in as- 
tronomy, geometry, history, dialec- 
tic and medicine—the sciences of 
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the day; all of which betray them- 
selves appropriately in Basil’s ser- 
mon’s and exegetical works. They 
had likewise established among 
their friends a “Catholic Students’ 
League” for mutual assistance and 
protection against the dangers of 
that pagan stronghold: the feasting 
and the theaters, the riotings and 
wild living. As Gregory later con- 
fessed: “Our greatest pride and 
treasure was to be known as and 
called, Christians.” 

Leaving Athens in 355 or 356, 
Basil found both his grandmother 
Macrina and his father in their 
graves. His mother and sister had 
retired to a convent which they had 
founded in a secluded section of the 
family estates. Basil seems to have 
spent a little time in Caesarea at the 
behest of his friends, demonstrating 
his intellectual prowess, and inci- 
dentally, giving his sister Macrina 
grounds upon which to admonish 
him about the dangers of vanity in 
a young man. Later on in life, of 
course, he refers to this period in a 
bit of autobiographic revelation, al- 
most Augustinian in its intensity, 
as an occasion of extreme folly. 
But his self-condemnation is ex- 
cessive. 

At twenty-six he had himself bap- 
tized, then set off on a tour of Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Syria, studying mo- 
nastic foundations and satisfying 
ascetic aspirations. But it was dur- 
ing an illness at Alexandria on the 
home journey that the final resolu- 
tion to divest himself of everything 
for the love of God, had come upon 
him. And on his recovery, and re- 
turn to Cappadocia, he had sold the 
majority of his possessions, giving 
the proceeds to the poor,’ and then 
retired to a romantic solitude near- 


1 It is interesting to note here that Basil did 
not give up all his property unconditionally. 
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by Caesarea—but not without first 
sending out a feverish call to Greg- 
ory Nazianzen to follow him. 

A young man, just approaching 
thirty, exceedingly well equipped by 
birth, education and travel, Basil 
had been deeply impressed by the 
character of the Egyptian ascetics, 
in whose manner of life he saw pos- 
sibilities for almost endless good. 
It was from the tradition of St. 
Pachomius that he had garnered 
much concerning the value of the 
“common life” as opposed to that 
of the hermit or solitary. His own 
background furnished him with a 
deep sense of the sacredness of 
labor, particularly of study and of 
the cultivation of the soil. With 
these ideas in mind, and gathering 
a group of like-minded companions, 
he sought out a secluded but fertile 
site for his habitation, and set about 
clearing and building, plowing and 
digging. In after years, Gregory 
Nazianzen was to rag him good- 
naturedly on the sorry sight of these 
two aristocratic scholars, mired and 
weary, plodding behind a plow, 
with a Gospel maxim or a line from 
Pindar struggling to force its way 
upon their agricultured conscious- 
nesses. 

For all his asceticism, Basil ever 
remained the humanist and nature 
lover. In almost direct contrast to 
the procedure of the ancient an- 
chorites, who seemed to thrive on 
the bleakest of flat, treeless desert 
wastes, he had settled in a charm- 


He leased a portion of it to Dorotheus, a 
foster-brother, on condition that Basil himself 
be supported out of the profits accruing there- 
from. As he informs a certain tax official: 
“At the same time, this was not to be regarded 
as an absolute gift. He [(Dorotheus) was to 
have the use of the property during life; but 
in such manner, that, if anything serious 
were to befall him because of this arrange- 
ment, he should be at liberty to give the 
Property back to me. And I shall then be re- 
sponsible for the rates and tax collectors” 
(Epist. xxxvii.). 
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ing mountain gorge, in search of 
quietude and Godliness. In a bit 
of description, almost unique in 
patristic literature, he describes the 
site: 


“There is a lofty mountain here, 
covered with thick woods, watered 
on the north with cool and limpid 
streams. A sloping plain lies be- 
neath, enriched by the waters which 
are ever draining off it, and skirted 
by a large profusion of colorful 
trees, almost thick enough to be a 
fence; so as even to surpass Calyp- 
so’s Island, which Homer seems to 
have considered the most beautiful 
spot on earth. Indeed it is like an 
island, enclosed as it is on all sides: 
for deep ravines break off on two 
sides, and on the third, the river, 
which has lately fallen down a 
precipice, is itself an impenetrable 
wall...” (Epist. xiv.). 


For Basil, then, the ascetic life is 
Christianity in its purest form. And 
the monk living in community, is 
the truest Christian of all mankind. 
For he alone it is who can practice 
every form of Christian virtue, from 
the sublimity of contemplation to 
the lowliest of the corporal works of 
mercy. Likewise the monk has so 
many safeguards to the integrity of 
his virtue, impossible to the soli- 
tary: a constant check on his per- 
sonal failings and a holy emulation 
to perfection. 

The Basilian rule is contained in 
the saint’s ascetic writings, particu- 
larly in his “Regulae,” two series of 
questions and answers, not too sys- 
tematically arranged, but in pre- 
cept and practice based closely on 
the Scriptures. Therein the monk 
must be constantly ready to follow 
the example of Christ and the Apos- 
tles—his life is a regular round of 
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labor, prayer and contemplation so 
arranged as to lead the practitioner 
infallibly to Christian sanctity. 

The monasteries themselves were 
to be erected only as actually re- 
quired, each attached to a diocese 
or parish. And as for size, the 
best is that in which one fire and 
one lamp will suffice for all. There 
was to be a superior with absolute 
power, chosen by the heads of the 
surrounding monasteries. The bet- 
ter educated of the monks were to 
give themselves mainly to study, 
particularly to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; and the rest, to some form of 
manual labor. The best kind of 
work is agriculture; but weaving, 
shoe-making, building, carpenter- 
ing and metal-working are also 
profitable for monks. Of course, 
prayer is the principal and central 
duty of all—but even this is not to 
be used as an excuse for idleness or 
work-shirking. And as in all Chris- 
tian systems of worship, the twen- 
ty-four hour day is to be broken 
into sections, with appropriate 
psalms and prayers for each. 

The chief feature of these Basilian 
precepts is their moderation. Ex- 
tremes of asceticism are severely 
discouraged. The monks may re- 
nounce all worldly possessions, if 
they feel so inclined; yet provision 
is made for the retention of some 
slight income. Food is to be taken 
in sufficient quantity for suste- 
nance, but only water may be 
drunk. And though to Basil the 
common life was definitely prefer- 
able to the solitary, still he makes 
ample provision for the latter; in 
order, as Gregory explains, that the 
contemplative spirit might not be 
cut off from society, nor the active 
life be uninfluenced by the contem- 
plative. 

It is here too that Basil begins to 
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betray evidences of an essentially 
social cast of mind. Never losing 
sight of the spiritual, he yet man- 
aged to do much for the temporal 
betterment of society. By placing 
some of his monasteries near the 
cities, by establishing orphanages 
and schools in connection with 
these convents, and by carrying on 
much charitable work among the 
poor and infirm, he endeavored to 
bring the whole system under the 
organization of the Church. 

Perhaps his greatest accomplish- 
ment was the wedding of the best 
in the European civilization with 
the best in the Asiatic: oriental 
thought with its direct visions of 
eternity, buttressed by the practi- 
cal organizing ability that was 
Rome. At any rate, bringing this 
monastic development under the 
aegis of the Bishop, and thus amal- 
gamating the regular and the secu- 
lar clergy, Basil prepared a bulwark 
that was to offset the downward 
trend of the Mediterranean world 
culture of his day, and under Bene- 
dict and Gregory the Great, to begin 
reclaiming and rebuilding a mighty 
Christian world. 

But Basil had not been left long 
in possession of monastic beatitude, 
Several times he was called to the 
assistance of his Bishop, being or- 
dained lector, deacon and finally 
priest, somewhere about 363. He 
even spent some time in evangeliz- 
ing the countryside. In 367, a ter- 
rible famine descended upon the 
mountain fastnesses of Caesarea 
and its surroundings. And when 
the civil authorities gave up in de- 
spair before such an unprecedented 
calamity, it was Basil upon whom 
the Bishop called to take things in 
hand. He organized subscriptions, 
forced the local merchants to throw 
open granaries where they had 
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hoarded provisions in hope of heavy 
profits, established canteens in the 
public squares, and himself served 
nourishing gruel to the famished. 
Thence, he betook himself to the 
churches; and before vast assem- 
blies, thundered against the self- 
centered avarice of certain of the 
rich; against their criminal specu- 
lations and the monstrousness of 
their rapacity. : 

There is no prudential reticence 
in Basil roused. Bluntly and with- 
out finical distinction he told them 
that all the goods superfluous to 
their reasonable needs belonged to 
their hungry and naked neighbors. 
Nor will he suffer discrimination 
against Jew or Pagan in the allot- 
ment. Reading through his master- 
ful orations on “Avarice,” the 
“Rich,” “In Time of Famine and 
Need,” “Against Usury,” we can al- 
most hear the centuries re-echoing 
the cry—the fourth calling out to 
the twentieth: “Starvation in the 
midst of plenty!” 

For all his vehemence, Basil’s 
ideas on the nature of riches and 
the rights of property, are quite 
orthodox, despite the carpings of his 
late nineteenth century critics. As 
Msgr. John A. Ryan has pointed 
out, even so striking a condemna- 
tion as the following is justifiable 
on sound moral principles: “Is not 
the man who robs another of his 
clothing called a thief? But is the 
man who is able to clothe the naked 
and refuses, deserving of any other 
appellation? The bread that you 
withhold belongs to the hungry; the 
cloak that you retain in your chest 
belongs to the naked; the gold that 
you have hidden in the ground be- 
longs to the indigent. Wherefore, 
as often as you were able to help 
men and refused, so often did you 
them wrong.” 
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Basil’s whole insistence is upon 
the nature of man’s tenure of pri- 
vate property and the necessities of 
life: “What you call your own is 
not yours in the way you suppose. 
You did not bring it into the world. 
You rich are like a man that would 
keep all others out of a theater, 
using what was intended for all as 
his exclusively, simply because he 
was the first to arrive.” He is driv- 
ing home the truth that every man 
has an inalienable right to a living 
—a right that is not to be violated 
by the claims of any first occupant. 
And in the case of conflict, private 
rights must cede to common needs. 
Hence it is not individual owner- 
ship, but individual greed and 
usurpation that he condemns. 

His denunciations of extrava- 
gance and avarice, of the sordidity 
of those oppressing the poor, and 
of the horrible vileness to which ex- 
cessive luxuries are ever the trail- 
blazers, make magnificent social 
documents. And though they must 
be discounted to a degree as the 
utterances of an impassioned orator 
following the fashion of the cynico- 
stoic diatribes of the ancient moral- 
ist, they still make highly informa- 
tive and profitable reading. Of 
course, he does his share of expos- 
ing the extravagance and folly of 
“the proud and whimsical women” 
of the day, “who fall into excessive 
luxury, and are never satisfied; 
every day they have a new fancy. 
‘I must have,’ they say, ‘expensive 
dresses, gold vases .. . and gor- 
geous uniforms for the servants.’” 
But he is no less severe on her male 
counterpart. “You say you will not 
give; you have not enough to sat- 
isfy all who beg from you. Your 
tongue swears, but your hand 
refutes it utterly; for though silent, 
it declares your perjury by the 
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stone in the ring which is flashing 
all around on your finger. How 
many ruined homes could it re- 
establish? Just one of your clothes- 
presses would satisfy to clothe a 
whole people perishing from cold.” 
It is always this deep compassion 
for the poor burning within him 
that flows out into his terrifying de- 
nunciations. It is of course a com- 
mon sentiment in all the great 
churchmen of the early days. But 
in Basil it seems to have reached a 
peak. 

With his heroic work during the 
famine, Basil’s interests in the poor 
and the oppressed had only been be- 
ginning. Running through his let- 
ters, one is constantly confronted 
with requests to governors and tax 
collectors, to bishops and imperial 
officials to remit imposts, to redress 
injustices and errors for the sake of 
the impoverished—often for whole 
communities and towns. And this, 
even before his elevation to the 
bishopric. 


In 370, close upon his fortieth 
birthday, Basil was made a bishop, 
not without the expert maneuver- 
ings of the more than ninety-year- 
old Bishop of Nazianzus, the father 
of Basil’s most intimate friend, 
Gregory. From his own diocese of 
Caesarea, Basil then continued and 
widened the old man’s projects for 
the consolidation of the Catholic 
position, appealing to the West for 
assistance: to Athanasius at Alex- 
andria and to Pope Damasus at 
Rome. It was in this same further- 
ance of Catholic unity and integrity 
against the Arians and the Semi- 
arian Emperor Valens, that he had 
confronted the nonplused Prefect 
Modestus, sent to reprehend him, 
with the fact that if the Prefect had 
never been so defied in all his life 
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before, it was “because he had nev- 
er yet met a Catholic Bishop!” It 
was at this time, likewise, that he 
had the famous run-in with his 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, having 
consecrated the latter for the See of 
Sasima, much against Gregory’s 
will. But Basil, confronted with 
another of those, in his own phrase, 
“mournful days of boundless con- 
troversy,” considered his procedure 
a lawful political expedient, justi- 
fied by a spiritual necessity. And 
he trusted to his friend’s good sense 
and long-suffering nature for the 
eventual forgiving of his high- 
handedness. 

Meanwhile he did much for the 
spiritual and temporal betterment 
of his diocese: proscribing misbe- 
havior on the part of clerics, sup- 
pressing simony, attending to the 
education of his priests and inspir- 
ing his people to charity and sanc- 
tity by his preaching. Nor did he 
neglect things temporal. 

Perhaps profiting by his experi- 
ence during the famine of 367, he 
set about bettering the lot of peas- 
ant and proletariat. He began by 
setting up close to his own Cathe- 
dral city a large house of hospital- 
ity, into which he welcomed, cared 
for and comforted the sick, the - 
poor, the aged and the stranger. 
The project prospered; in a short 
time growing into a veritable “city 
of charity.” For, adding a separate 
building for his own residence, he 
soon saw the necessity of a dwell- 
ing for his priests; this in turn was 
followed by a nurse’s home, a hos- 
pice for pilgrims, a house of conva- 
lescence—then workshops, stables, 
granaries and guild-houses. When 
he stopped and looked about him, 
he had a whole new city to show 
for his labors. Nor was his grate- 
ful flock slow in acknowledging 
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the work as distinctive of Basil’s 
genius. They quickly named these 
foundations of mercy, “Basiliads.” 

The good work proved infectious, 
and spread to the different suffra- 
gan sees of Caesarea, then through- 
out the whole of Asia Minor. And 
down through the centuries, the 
many hospices for the poor and in- 
firm, maintained throughout the 
Near East remain as a monument 
to the foresight and Christian zeal 
of this fourth century, social- 
minded Bishop. 

The question of Eustathius of 
Sebaste is a grievous one in Basil’s 
career. For it is to him, in a way, 


that Basil was indebted for many of 
his initial promptings toward mo- 
nastic management and social ac- 
tion; yet it is on Basil’s testimony 
that Eustathius has come down in 
history tinged with the taint of per- 
fidy. There has been of course, a 


recent attempt to whitewash him 
completely, but like all such exon- 
erations, it seems a little too con- 
vincing. Eustathius’ case goes 
somewhat thus: born a Cappado- 
cian, he had been educated in Alex- 
andria, there unfortunately coming 
under the influence of the arch- 
heresiarch Arius. After various ad- 
ventures in the politico- religious 
battlings following the Arian up- 
heavals in Egypt, he had made his 
way back to Cappadocia, and had 
been invested in the See of Sebaste. 
Basil, still a young man, hearing of 
this Bishop’s zeal and efficiency,— 
it was being rumored that he was 
doing much to foster monastic 
foundations and charitable enter- 
prises,—-had sought him out for 
counsel. And it was probably on 
his suggestion that Basil had set 
out on his long trek through Pales- 
tine and Syria in search of ascetic 
wisdom. 
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In after years, then, Eustathius 
ran into much trouble: with his own - 
monks and diocesan officials, with 
the extreme Arian factions and with 
the orthodox Catholics. Yet Basil 
had stood by him through it all, 


- vouching for his Catholicity, and 


notarizing several creeds Eusta- 
thius had signed in proof of ortho- 
doxy. Eventually, however, Eusta- 
thius had turned on him. He had 
never really conceded the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, despite his 
signing Basil’s formularies. And 
now, by way of complete break, he 
put into circulation several calum- 
nious letters against his younger 
admirer. As Basil says, the news 
of this treachery stupified him: “I 
was struck mute, horrified, think- 
ing of the profound perfidy of this 
friend.” Yet he managed to hold 
his peace for almost three years, in 
consideration of the older man’s 
age and erstwhile kindness. But in 
the end, he found himself forced to 
justify himself. “I am on the point 
of despairing of human nature,” he 
wrote, “of judging it incapable of 
true affection, at the thought of this 
man, whom I have so protected, 
now giving vent to the vilest of 
calumnies.” Later, a note of bit- 
terness creeps into his defense, and 
of recrimination: “The Ethiopian,” 
he remarks, reminding his readers 
of Eustathius’ Arian background, 
“cannot change his color, nor the 
panther his stripes.” 

Basil had numerous other ene- 
mies, both religious and political; 
but his friends were legion, and 
with hearts of gold: his suffragan 
Bishops Theodotus and Meletius, 
Pomenius and Arcadius; his monks, 
nuns, laymen, philosophers, both 
Christian and pagan, and his medi- 
cos. They are all in his letters— 
and there, immortalized. 
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In the literary sphere, Basil is the 
first of the Church Fathers to have 
solved the vexatious problem con- 
cerning the liceity and utility of the 
pagan learning in relation to the 
Christian culture—a problem that 
had so tormented Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian and Jerome. In a short treat- 
ise written for a group of nephews, 
“On Reading the Pagan Books,” he 
tackles the matter in his practical, 
thorough-going fashion. And his 
conclusion is that most of the pagan 
literature is “in praise of virtue,” 
that it is likewise an indispensable 
steppingstone to the study of the 
Scriptures, and that consequently, 
with certain obvious omissions and 
under the proper safeguards, the 
Christian may licitly engage in its 
pursuit. In confirmation, he points 
to Moses and Daniel, each profi- 
cient in profane lore; and he re- 
marks that Plato speaking of pur- 
ity, “says things rather like St. 
Paul.” From an aesthetic point of 
view, however, he is a bit disap- 
pointing: he fails to integrate the 
two cultures; but his preoccupa- 
tion was with morals: and therein 
he is superb. 

In his other works, he rarely 
names a pagan author, yet neither 
the name nor the writings of the 
pagans are ever far from his mind. 
They are exactly where he says they 
should be, beneath the surface. 
Much of his philosophical specula- 


tion and his explanations of nat- - 


ural phenomena are drawn directly 
from the Timaeus. Thus his no- 
tions on creation, the idea he forms 
of time as an image of eternity, and 
the necessity of a divine power to 
sustain the universe, are Plato’s. 
His borrowings from Aristotle are 
likewise considerable: particularly 
on the quality of the elements, the 
stability of the earth and the 
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make-up of the heavens. He adopts 
the Stoic theory of the final destruc- 
tion of the world; and manifests an 
interest in their speculations con- 
cerning the utility of the sea as a 


commercial asset. Of course, he is 
occasionally wrong in his quota- 
tions and imputations; but for his 
day, his critical insight was keen 
and his animadversions acute. 

It is however as a popular preach- 
er that Basil achieves singular dis- 
tinction. For disclaiming all title 
to a reputation as a chiseleur du 
mots, he is one of the first of the 
great Churchmen to take sufficient- 
ly into consideration the nature of 
a church and its audience. As a 
result, his discourses are compara- 
tively simple in style, highly in- 
structive and hortatory. He is not 
above dropping into the rough popu- 
lar speech, as in his drastic por- 
trayal of the drunkard in his tirade 
against that vice. It is here too 
that he reminds one so forcibly of 
his sixteenth-century counterpart, 
St. Francis de Sales: the evenness 
of temper in the two men, and their 
wondrous compassion for the com- 
mon people. But what really 
clinches the comparison is their 
mutual care for the individual soul, 
and the remarkable insight each 
possessed into the vagaries of hu- 
man behavior. Basil’s sermons, 
particularly, on “Envy,” on “Tak- 
ing Care of One’s Self,” on “Fast- 
ing,” and his “Warning Against the 
Love of the World,” could be used 
verbatim today with the same prac- 
tical incidence that they possessed 
when used upon their fourth-cen- 
tury audience. 

Basil’s last few years were a rapid 
round of pressing duties, illnesses 
and battlings. Yet he continued his 
vast correspondence, adding to the 
number and weight of his own 
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works, literary and polemic. Diodor 
sends him two books to be reviewed. 
And Basil is quite frank in his ap- 
praisal. He returns the first as a 
bit long-winded, suggesting a tight- 
ening down of the argumentation 
as a sure enhancement of the book’s 
effect; he keeps the second as some- 
what of a masterpiece. He writes 
to his physician Meletius on the na- 
ture of diseases and the practicality 
of certain remedies. Meanwhile he 
has in preparation dogmatic works 
of exacting and time-taking nature: 
he refutes Eunomious on the Con- 
substantial nature of the Father 
and the Son, and puts out a work 
on the Holy Ghost which proves a 
decisive factor in vindicating the 
divinity of the Third Person of the 
Trinity. He does much, too, in 
clarifying and popularizing a defi- 
nite and orthodox terminology for 
discussing the One Substance and 


Three Persons in the Trinity, and 
the intricacies of the Divine Pro- 


cessions. He is responsible for the 
introduction into the Liturgy of 
many of the usages still found in the 
Eastern Church—various prayers, 
the singing of hymns and psalms; 
and he is an engaging witness to 
many fourth century practices of 
piety: daily Communion, confession 
and the ceremonies of baptism. 

It was in the midst of many 
pressing activities: his friend Greg- 
ory Nazianzen enthroned in the 
Archbishopric of Constantinople, 
and he himself still bearing heav- 
ily on the authorities at Rome for 
renewed support of orthodoxy in 
the East, that Basil was suddenly 
called to face his Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. It was on the first of 
January, 379, and he had not yet 
attained his fiftieth year. But in 
the various panegyrics immediate- 
ly preached in his honor, he is al- 
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ready “Basil the Great,” o ourano- 
phantor—“the revealer of heavenly 
things’”— and in the Eastern 
Church he is still the “greatest 
ecumenical teacher.” 

One might consider Basil a per- 
fect Christian gentleman; and one 
would not be far wrong. He was 
certainly a man whose knowledge 
and activity were fully commensu- 
rate with the most advanced 
achievements of his day; and he 
was at the same time an ascetic and 
a saint. He has to his credit the 
first systematization and utilization 
of that vast organism, Christian 
Monasticism, which was to play so 
indispensable a part in the build-up 
of the Catholic civilization that was 
Europe. He was among the first of 
the great people’s Bishops, an in- 
defatigable expounder of the prin- 
ciples of social justice, a protector 
of the poor and oppressed and a 
consoler of the afflicted. To him it 
had likewise been given finally to 
break the backbone of Arianism, to 
him who, upon the death of Athana- 
sius in 373, had found himself the 
only Orthodox Bishop of conse- 
quence in the East. And though he 
did not live to witness the final tri- 
umph of his many endeavors, vVir- 
tually canonized in 381 at the 
Council of Constantinople, his spirit 
reigned over that assembly just as 
his spirit pervades the universal 
Church today, influencing our daily 
activities, bearing fruit in strong 
currents of social action, and giv- 
ing rise to continual outgrowths of 
a truly humanist temper that has 
ever hovered about the universal 
Church. To that discerning pre- 
Gibbonite, Tillemont, Basil was a 
man of unlimited genius; to the 
modern world, he should be a 
source of limitless inspiration and 
edification. 
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By Francis THORNTON 


EBECCA WEST’S Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon lies on my 
desk. Reading its 1,150 pages was 
no effort. Unlike Belloc, who forces 
moods and sights into the austere 
clarity of his sentence patterns, 
Miss West uses words with impres- 
sionistic verve. Whether in sug- 
gesting the almost Baroque light- 
ness of Croatia or the violent Byzan- 
tine background of Serbia she re- 
veals an amazing mastery over suit- 
ably picturesque language. Yet 
with all the felicity and feeling, and 
the personal aroma of a fragrant 
breadth of mind which suspires 
from the pages of her book it is in 
reality an epic of hate. Though 
people and churches come alive in 
a memorable phrase and the moods 
of sea and sky are delineated in the 
marble of a sentence, in the back- 
ground of the writing the eternal 
shadow of hatred moves with sinis- 
ter sureness. This woman, so ready 
to enlarge her sympathy with those 
who endure injustice, grows shrill 
and bitter whenever, by chance or 
the suggestion of ideas, either Ro- 
man Catholicism or Germany enters 
the sphere of her consciousness. 

It is the violence of her hate 
which appals me. If people having 
Miss West’s advantages of birth, 
breeding and education, all multi- 
farious chances which are the very 
circumambience of the supposedly 
cultured classes, can allow dislikes 
to poison the very wells of the sub- 
conscious, what must we expect 
from people of narrow opportunity 
and restricted vision. The answer 
is obvious and somehow the most 


abysmal horror of a horrible age. 
Down in the tenements, among 
people so depressed that life may 
be said to walk the sword edge of 
starvation, in the narrow radio- 
haunted flats of the middle classes, 
wherever one turns, an obscene 
hymn of hate arises and hangs over 
the world like a red mist. Commu- 
nist hates Trotskyite, Free French- 
men loathe the disciples of the old 
men of Vichy, democrat despises to- 
talitarian; these are but a few of 
the reciprocal hatreds which link 
all society in a veritable web of 
anti-Christ. 

The world has known hate in the 
past. What but hate pulverized the 
marbles of the antique world and 
sacked the library of Alexandria? 
Hate filled the sails of the Vandals, 
it gave power to the galleons whose 
oars sang Delendum est Carthago, it 
blazed at the sack of Byzantium, it 
thundered in the hoofs of Pizzaro’s 
horses. These items from history’s 
catalogue of hate whatever horrors 
they conjure up, differ in kind and 
quality from the waves of hate sub- 
merging the world today. Conspic- 
uous examples of hate as set down 
by the historian, whether one select 
the Spanish fury or the sack of 
Drogheda, were blind stirrings, 
veritable spasms of passion as un- 
reasoning as the man who commits 
murder in a wild moment of frenzy. 
Hate today is calculated. It reasons. 
It sees, though its eyes are hynoti- 
cally fixed on some particular ideol- 
ogy. It elects its course. This is 
demonstrated in the techniques of 
torture as revealed in Nazism and 














Communism. Not content with 
“liquidation” which harms and ends 
the body, the modern Yagodas and 
Himmlers are only satisfied when 
they can reduce the inner citadel of 
the spirit. With the fiendishness of 
a Freud turned monster, they sack 
the inner fortress of the soul and 
reveal to the world the disinterred 
bones of the spirit at public trials 
or in private prison camps. They 
will not permit the soul to go down 
into Gehenna unscathed. 

Modern hate is more than con- 
scious and elected, it is ubiquitous- 
ly vocal as well. Books pour from 
the presses, the daily papers are 
buttressed with extras crying hate. 
But one can escape the printed 
word. Shut the book, fold the pa- 
per and the printed spurs to hate 
disappear. Avoiding the radio is 
another matter. In homes and 
restaurants, in the basements of 
churches, the recreation rooms of 
colleges, in bars and workrooms, 
voices of propaganda nag humanity 
into a frenzy of hate. Classes, races, 
nations, and creeds are set against 
one another. The waves of sound 
crush us under an unbearable load. 

Humanity today asks for bread 
and is given poisonous flowers of 
hate. And yet humanity was made 
for love. Eden is the seer’s crystal 
in which all humankind must see 
its face or suffer descent and exile. 
What Eden was we know: a place 
of plenty and peace. Rivers watered 
it. Flowers and fruits hung from 
the trees. The tiger and the lamb 
lay down on the parrot-green grass, 
stained with violets and rose mal- 
lows. In the dewy sweetness of the 
evening a man and woman walked 
through the tender grass. They 


had been made for each other. 
Hand in hand they walked through 
the last of the sunset and God 
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walked with them in the cool of the 
evening. This is love original; God 
and His creatures mirroring the 
trinity of love in eternity. Man 
yearns toward the woman and she 
toward him and both yearn toward 
their Creator and He toward them, 
or He had never made them. Any 
married love but this leads to de- 
scent and horrible things that do 
but wear the masks of love. 

The lesson of Genesis is rein- 
forced in the works of the evan- 
gelists. After all the human mis- 
takes, God again returns to the 
world in the person of His Son. The 
world has descended a long way 
from Eden. It is a milieu of slavery, 
immorality, disillusion and cruelty 
into which the Son of God is pro- 
jected. He has but one message 
composed of two parts and both are 
messages of love. In effect He said, 
love God or you cannot love your 
neighbor. 

A return to the spiritual sim- 
plicity of Eden and the Gospels is 
the only possible movement which 
can silence the obscene shouts of 
hate today. The men of the world 
are talking of justice summed up 
in eight points or a hundred. Eden 
and the Gospels are a testimony 
that no human happiness can be 
built on justice alone. God’s will 
for the world, from first to last, is 
a universe which is a crystallization 
and a distillation of love. There is 
no other successful pattern, for 
either ascension or eventual mil- 
lennium. 

The world of intellectualized hate 
in which we live speaks often of 
love. People crowd the airports to 
catch a glimpse of the latest Holly- 
wood romance. From morning to 
night the radio ululates with love 
songs. Advertising exerts itself 
with glamour; it glowingly pictures 
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ways and means of remaining lov- 
able. Whole chains of magazines 
subsist on these wares. 

Human love was meant to be a 
reflex of the love of God. Man and 
woman walking in the cool of the 
evening and God walking with 
them. Who would blasphemously 
say that God walks with love in our 
great cities on Saturday nights. Yet 
human love must move with the 
love of God or it is nothing. 

In our day we have seen the end 
of God in human love. Having re- 
moved God, the inevitable descent 
began. Purely human love then re- 
nounced children as a result of 
marriage and announced that car- 
nal pleasure was the end of love. 
When love is concentrated on a 
false end it becomes a monstrous 
thing. The perversion and pa- 
thology of love grows in proportion 
as love descends. This is the rec- 
ord of our age in fact and fiction. 
Man may love things because God 
has made them beautiful; when he 
loves them for themselves he in- 
variably abuses them. 

The putrefaction of human love 
is bad enough in itself; doubly hor- 
rible in that it communicates its 
decay to the whole social organiza- 
tion. With the descent of love arose 
the modern theories of sociology. 


People were no longer people: they’ 


became cases, problem children, or 
just plain guinea pigs. Society, we 
were told, was to be saved only 
through playgrounds and swim- 
ming pools. Men must be served, 
it is true, but service without love 
as end and concomitant accom- 
plishes nothing. The rising record 
of juvenile delinquency, the in- 
crease of crime, are the marginalia 
of failure. Man, loving humanity 
as an end, produces the dead-sea 
fruit of inhumanity. 
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Spurious sociology, cut off from 
the true root of love, brings with it 
a horrible host. It gives rise to the 
pure theorist like H. G. Wells who 
can stomach any crime against hu- 
manity if it but seem to serve his 
vague escape humanitarianism 
which is content to live in a future, 
young and somehow or other un- 
believably brave. Mr. Wells is ter- 
rifying in that his ideals approxi- 
mate Nazi logic, though Wells him- 
self does not see this. The West- 
ern mind is incapable of seeing the 
danger of the man or his drift, since 
it no longer scrutinizes any theory 
which decks itself in the furbelows 
of a monstrous optimism. Sociolo- 
gists who follow Wells (or lead 
him) have for years spoken of such 
things as the perfect race, eutha- 
nasia and sterilization. In print and 
pure theory these things sounded 
vaguely helpful, especially when 
seen against the backdrop of a so- 
cial future inspiringly rosy. Trans- 
lation into fact by the Nazis reveals 
them in their naked horror and 
shows, too, just how far humanity 
has descended from the love of Eden 
and the Gospels. 

Debased love is equally malign in 
its influence on the arts. Aesthetic 
creation flows from the artist’s love- 
of things. The intensity of this ob- 
ject love will condition the quality 
of the creation. But since God gives 
a faint picture of Himself in the 
perfection of things, art becomes 
another reflection of the Eden equa- 
tion: love of the artist for all Being 
as seen in things, thing and artist 
showing love toward each other and 
both toward God and He toward 
them. 

This equation, this love, has given 
us the works of Homer and Dante, 
Fra Angelico and El Greco; lack of it 
has produced the diseased works of 
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art, fanning out into the pork-chop 
and pathological art of our times. 
Excessive love of things, without 
God, again leads to their abuse. In- 
stead of the artist making things 
soar toward God in the masterpiece 
we are treated to psychoanalytic 
cryptograms and sociological pos- 
ters. One of the most illuminating 
incidents, which throws a sharp 
light upon the aesthetic descent of 
our times, is Hitler’s attempt to 
purify German art. Nourishing a 
bitter hatred toward modern tech- 
nique and psychological art, he has 
pitched out of the German galleries 
a great many modernistic works. 
In their place he has often set works 
so patently erotic as to be remi- 
niscent of the worst of the Pom- 
peian frescoes. Only too often his 
favor has been given to artists 
whose works are shades below the 
Pompeian level, men so far re- 
moved from the prime concept of 
divine Aesthetics as seemingly to 
produce their works from a world 
which delights solely in the glorifi- 
cation of the flesh. We dare not 
laugh at him. His choice is but the 
substitution of one hatred for an- 
other, hatred of the body for hatred 
of the mind. If things are loved 
excessively as things, and their 
divine qualities ignored, eventual 
weariness and hatred of things is 
the inevitable conclusion. 

The flight from the Eden concept 
of love conditions the health of the 
State just as thoroughly as it does 
the field of the arts. As love de- 
scends the importance of the State 
rises. What is, in the divine plan, 
a trinity of love—the State for the 
citizen, the citizen for the State and 
both for God and He for them, be- 
comes, as love degenerates, a gro- 
tesque figure of government, the 
sow that eats her farrow. 
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Every human quality which 
should be fostered and preserved 
becomes perverted. The careless 
abandon of childhood is forced into 
the regimented gestures of wolf- 
pack or Jungend. The normal 
serenity of the citizen, enjoyed un- 
der a regime moved by love, turns 
into haunted hours never safe from 
the malice of spies or the leader. 
The only dynamism generated is a 
dynamism of hatred, which leads 
eventually as it has in Germany and 
Russia to the destruction of whole 
sections of the people and inexora- 
bly to war. 

Materialism itself is the universal 
perversion of things worshiped for 
themselves as primal love disap- 
pears. The normal flow of love 
toward God, turned from its cor- 
rect end, develops into a biting 
avarice. Houses, lands, diamonds, 
machinery, oil, rubber cannot fill 
the yawning desire. Things become 
multiple things under a paper sys- 
tem of finance. Possession of paper 
becomes the criterion of excellence. 
Objects no longer minister as they 
should and this inevitably gives rise 
to an enormous vulgarity, boredom 
and hatred of all things, even of life 
and God. 

Hate dies ultimately. It con- 
sumes its own devotees. This may 
appear to be a consolation but it is 
far from being such if the whole of 
humanity perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Tanks and guns and planes 
may win a war but they cannot 
win a peace. Hate has no victories 
and no quiet. Only love, the prime 
love of Eden and the Gospel, in- 
sures the rise of man individually 
and collectively. Only love can 


feather with living fire the wings 


of peace, which in truth are the 
wings of the Holy Spirit spread over 
the world. 





HEARKEN UNTO THE ECHOES 


By SISTER JULIE, O.P. 


| 4 may be amusing to consider 
that the name Munich has its 
origin in the German word for 
monks (ménche), but it is just as 
ironical to reflect that Los Angeles 
is named after the angels. Not only 
proper names but common nouns 
as well frequently show an ironical 
departure from their original mean- 
ings. 

Words are magnificent adven- 
turers, traveling far from their na- 
tive haunts, turning up in unex- 
pected places, superbly oblivious of 
their origin, quixotically ready to 
serve purposes for which they were 
never intended, and sometimes 
ignominiously dethroned from a 
station of honor and dignity with- 
out being aware of it. 

Some words in constant use at 
present are transients in the lan- 
guage; they are having their day, 
but we shall not need them for long. 
“Beautiful words,” said Longinus, 
“are indeed the very light of the 
mind”; but words which are not the 
symbols of realities will die. Such 
are all-clear (as a noun), the adjec- 
tive evacuated (in the sense of 
evacuated children), black-out (un- 
less it is adopted by reason of its 
expressiveness for some other pur- 
pose than it serves at present), shel- 
terers (those who enjoy the dubi- 
ous protection of air-raid shelters), 
gas-masks, bombers, and fifth col- 
umn, unless, like black-out, it 
proves its utility in the service of a 
good cause. Fifth column has al- 
ready attained a surprising popu- 
larity, as if it really served a need, 


and it is difficult to conjecture why 
the phrase, ambiguous as it is, 
should have caught on so immedi- 
ately and tenaciously. It origi- 
nated in the Spanish War. Not our 
Spanish War. Theirs. When Gen- 
eralissimo Franco’s soldiers were 
marching on Madrid, in four col- 
umns, they said that they expected 
to be victorious with the co-opera- 
tion of a “fifth column” already in 
the city. In less than a year there 
were “fifth columns” in every capi- 
tal in Europe ‘and the phrase was 
bandied about freely all over the 
Western hemisphere. 

Unlike these transients, are some 
words we have been using or mis- 
using for generations, words, of 
whose significance we are not fully 
aware. What histories they epito- 
mize; what lovely things of a past 
culture they preserve; of what 
happy realities they remind us 
when we understand their full im- 
port. We take them at face value . 
but they are gold currency if we 
recognize them. It is dishearten- 
ing, in a way, to realize the extent 
of their debasement, but it is al- 
ways delightful to come unexpect- 
edly upon mementoes that have a 
special significance for us. 

Who would think to find the in- 
effable name of God in a word like 
gossip? Its associations are dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. Once it was a 
word of great dignity; later, divest- 
ed of prestige, it was at least inno- 
cent before it became dubious. In 
the English mystery plays which 
were popular in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, Mrs. Noe, who is always with- 
out any ground of reason in Scrip- 
ture, represented as a shrew, de- 
clares that she will not go into the 
ark without her “gossips,” ladies of 
the same caliber, who no doubt ex- 
changed pleasantries, if not over 
the bridge table, then in parallel 
circumstances. By the fourteenth 
century, gossip originally composed 
of God and sib (related) and mean- 
ing a godparent (related in God), 
had narrowed to express a particu- 
lar characteristic of a female god- 
parent. 

Mary, the Mother of God, would 
have loved, we may think, to keep 
pure our word for “related in God,” 
but perhaps she smiles to see her 
dear name preserved in such a word 
as marionette (little dancing puppet- 
Mary). Perhaps it pleases her that 


she has some sort of place or stand- 
ing even in men’s most insignificant 


activities. For she is a sacrament 
in human nature, making it holy in 
countless ways, retrieving day by 
day, her benighted children, some- 
times with marionettes, sometimes 
with marigolds, her own golden 
flowers blossoming in the spring- 
time. 

The memory of our most impor- 
tant relationship, our union with 
God, is recalled more frequently in 
the languages of nations whose cul- 
ture has never lost its Christian 
character. The Spaniards, for ex- 
ample, use as an ordinary greeting 
the beautiful Ave Maria Purissima. 
This is much better than our 
“Hello!” But at least we still say 
Good-by, not knowing what we say. 
“Good-by” (God be with you) we 
Say, even over the telephone, talk- 
ing with someone toward whom we 
often feel not exactly fraternal; to 
someone indeed whom we are 
silently cursing, we say “God be 
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with you,” friendliest of greetings, 
friendly, fraternal, paternal, — ma- 
ternal, for it is the best wish even 
a mother can make. 

In all phases of life we find these 
reminders, mementoes of the innu- 
merable ways in which the life of 
the spirit, conserved by the Church, 
has touched the life of the world. 
We would have no holidays had 
there been no holydays, days set 
apart especially to remember God 
and His ways with men. Yet a 
holiday is far from a holyday. We 
have legal holidays, holidays from 
school, holidays from office, holi- 
day resorts, holiday fashions—and 
we owe them all, in a measure, to 
holy Mother Church who taught her 
children to rejoice because they 
were a redeemed nation. There is 
a modern poet who enjoys his holi- 
days I am sure; yet he once defined 
poetry as “the log of man’s fugitive, 
castaway soul on a doomed and 
derelict planet.” . He was never 
more mistaken. We are not fugi- 
tive and castaway souls, and we do 
not live on a doomed and derelict 
planet. With unimpaired vigor and 
grace, our earth dances around the 
sun in the majestic rhythm which 
is both the music of the spheres 
and the perfect grace of ageless and 
unaging childhood,—the majestic 
rhythm of law. Peace to your de- 
pressed soul, Mr. Modern Poet, you 
have not the holiday spirit. 

May you have a red-letter day 
very soon, a specially happy day, 
as were those feast days marked by 
red letters (rubrics) in the Church’s 
calendars and liturgical books. Now 
the phrase red-letter is a sort of 
private holiday, as for example, 
when a college sophomore (in a 
woman’s college) gets a Special, or 
a Senior gets “her ring,” or when 
a young wife gets a pair of silver 
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foxes. Just what makes a red- 
letter day is now a matter of an in- 
dividual standard of values. 
Somewhat in the same way as 
holiday and red-letter have been 
divested of ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance has the word propaganda 
cast off its churchly origin. Who 
that reads propaganda or writes it 
or believes or mistrusts it, asso- 
ciates it with the title of a Roman 
Congregation or College, founded in 
1622 by Pope Gregory IV., “Congre- 
gatio de Propaganda Fide,” for the 
purpose of directing and strength- 
ening missionary activity. Perhaps 
no word shows such a complete 
obliviousness of its original mean- 
ing. Propaganda (propagating) 
once had to do only with truth. It 
was the truth which was propa- 
gated, the Faith of Christ, the 


beautiful teachings which alone can 
satisfy man’s thirst for glory be- 


cause they alone reveal to him his 
soul, temple and residence of 
Beauty. Once propaganda meant 
truth; now, it is a term of reproach; 
propaganda, that which is propa- 
gated, even by Governments, is now 
something to distrust, to challenge, 
something not to be credited, some- 
thing really dangerous, a weapon 
of war; something nefarious, a 
threat to the peace of the world. 


These shining symbols of realities 
which are words become dulled and 
dimmed with use and misuse; yet 
they retain power to transmit ideas 
and to lead the mind back to far- 
off things and happenings long ago, 
witnessing the Christian character 
of our culture, the influence of the 
Church, the popularity of the saints, 
even the good works of monasti- 
cism. 

Two or three of those followers 
of Christ whom the Church acclaims 
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as heroes have left footprints almost 
obliterated by time in the tessellated 
pavement of English speech and 
there is something highly incon- 
gruous about the development of 
the words which secretly com- 
memorate them. There is nothing 
of the aura of sanctity or of monas- 
ticism in words like canter, taw- 
dry, maudlin, and chartreuse. Who 
that has a preference (or a possi- 
bility) of cantering ever associates 
the word with St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, the august Archbishop of 
the primatial See of Catholic Eng- 
land, martyred in 1170 on the issue 
of the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal, whose tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral was the most 
famous shrine in medieval Eng- 
land? Pilgrims are naturally easy- 
going, and the leisurely progress of 
the Canterbury pilgrims (not 
Chaucer’s only) came to be called 
ironically “the Canterbury gallop,” 
which in course of time was short- 
tened to canter. It is not likely 
that St. Thomas, the Archbishop, 
ever cantered; he had a great deal 
on his mind always, as Chancellor 
to Henry II. and as a “troublesome” 
Archbishop in a period bristling 
with problems, ecclesiastical and 
political. 

St. Thomas never cantered, prob- 
ably; nor did St. Audry, one of the 
most popular of Anglo-Saxon 
saints, wear a “tawdry lace,” to 
which she unwittingly gave her 
name. St. Audry, daughter of a 
king of the East Angles, was also 
called Etheldreda, and her popu- 
larity is attested by the number of 
churches named after her. The 
word tawdry is defined, rather 
grandiloquently by Dr. Johnson, 
“as the things bought at St. Ethel- 
dreda’s Fair. Meanly showy; splen- 
did without cost; fine without 
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grace; showy without elegance.” 
The phrase “St. Audry’s lace, de- 
noted a silk “lace” (lace in. the 
sense of shoe-lace) or necktie worn 
by women in the sixteenth century. 
The Elizabethan scholar, Nicholas 
Harpsfield, suggested (in Historia 
Anglicana Ecclesiastica) that wom- 
en of England wore about the neck 
“a certain necklace formed of thin 
and fine silk” in memory of St. 
Etheldreda. There is evidence that 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century a “tawdry lace” belonged 
in the category of pious articles 
like “pardon beades,” ‘“Tanthonie 
belles,” and rosaries. (The “Tan- 
tony bell” which also has a divert- 
ing and devious history, belonged 
to St. Anthony the hermit). By 
1579, apparently, a “tawdry lace” 
had lost this sacramental character, 
for Spenser expected from it an- 
other function: 


“And gird in your waste 
For more finesse with a tawdrie 
lace.” 


Shakespeare, too, knew it in an- 
other sense: Come, says Mopsa to 
the Clown in Winter’s Tale, “you 
promised me a tawdry-lace and a 
paire of sweet gloves.” 

By 1706 taudry or tawdry had 
come to be defined as “tricked up 
with such tinsel stuff or lace as is 
usually sold at Audrey Fair in 
Cambridgeshire.” 

What wonderful resonances even 
in unbeautiful words. So does the 
inner reality of things transcend 
actuality. If we look intently at 


anything we see it at last suffused ° 


with the light of Reality. Tawdry 
leads the mind back through the 
centuries to the seventh, when 
Etheldreda, chaste daughter of an 
Anglian King, and chaste Queen 
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of Northumbria, founded a monas- 
tery on the almost inaccessible 
island of Ely in Cambridgeshire 
(named Ely, says Bede, because of 
the number of eels taken from the 
waters of the Ouse which sur- 
rounded it). Here her saintly life 
bore fruit in the religious center 
which became the diocese of Ely, 
and in the great Cathedral erected 
over her tomb, one of the glories 
of England. Her medieval shrine 
was famous for miracles; it is still 
shown in the Cathedral; empty, of 
course. 

And with the memory of St. 
Etheldreda there comes to mind the 
London church named in her 
honor, the only pre- Reformation 
church which has been restored to 
Catholic worship. It has been 
much in my thoughts these days. 
An exquisite small Gothic church 
it is, with the loveliest east window 
in London, formerly the chapel of 
Ely Palace, London residence of 
the Bishop of Ely. Ely Place itself 
is a perfect setting for a lovely 
Gothic church. The whole of it 
private property, and exempt from 
corporation jurisdiction, it has a 
lodge and a gold-braided porter, 
who closes the gates at night, call- 
ing out “Fine night, all’s well!” I 
wonder if he still does. 

All of this seems very remote 
from the word tawdry; yet all of it 
is summoned to memory by the 
word which preserves a corrupt 
form of St. Etheldreda’s name. In 
a way it is a testimony to the vital- 
ity of sanctity. 


The same sort of contaminating 
familiarity that changed “St. 
Audry” to tawdry transformed the 
beautiful name of Magdalen to al- 
most the ugliest of words, maudlin, 
a pronunciation developing natu- 
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rally from the French form of the 
name, Madeleine. The word is less 
offensive to English sensibilities, 
for it names the most beautiful of 
Oxford Colleges. Magdalen it is 
written, but Maudlin it is called. It 
is four centuries now since Magda- 
len College has had any intercourse 
with her patron saint; in fact, there 
is now no more connection between 
them even though the statue of 
Mary Magdalen with her alabaster 
box still graces the college cloister 
than there is between the saint and 
the hideous word maudlin. Yet 
Oxonian Magdalen wears the glam- 
our of the past. From Magdalen 
Tower, the loftiest in that sweet 
city with her dreaming spires, 


when the fritillaries are blooming 
in Christ Church meadows, May 
day is heralded at day-break. 
Town and gown throng High Street 
beneath the tower waiting in the 


chill morning air for the first clear 
dewdrops of song that will start the 
Morris dancers up the High and in- 
to Carfax, and all Oxford rejoices. 
The University delays tutorials, lec- 
tures, and reading in the Bodleian, 
to breakfast along the Cherwell 
where the punts weave in and out 
of the trailing willow veils. The 
Mayday hymn to the Blessed Trin- 
ity is not the only distinction of 
Magdalen; there, perhaps is to be 
seen in its purest form the Platonic 
Idea of the Oxford College, with 
serene cloisters, a fine hall, garden 
quads and the incomparable river 
walks. The glory of the Oxonian 
Magdalen somehow redeems the 
word maudlin from the sordidness 
that American usage gives it. 

And what if Oxford has heard its 
last May day invocation! What if 
on May Ist, or ever after, there are 
no Oxonians thronging the High to 
listen for the first thrilling notes 
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ricocheting from the Tower like a 
skylark’s song? The unheard 
melody will yet resound; a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever. It lives in 
memory and then perhaps becomes 
incarnate in art, a still unravished 
bride of quietness, or it becomes 
part of the unheard melody of the 
universe, whose music silence ex- 
presses to those who listen long 
enough. The beauty of Oxford is 
indestructible even to Nazi bombs. 


Indestructible is the beauty of 
many hallowed places in England, 
now endangered. In the reverbera- 
tions of another ordinary word, 
chartreuse somewhat more urbane 
than tawdry and maudlin, we hear 
the poetry of this hallowed beauty 
of the spirit. There is a London 
institution, called- the Charterhouse, 
of respectable antiquity, now a 
home for old men, before that, one 
of the famous English Public 
Schools, and before that a monas- 
tery. The name Charterhouse is 
the English modification of the 
French chartreuse, denoting one of 
the monastic houses of the Car- 
thusians, founded in 1070 by St. 
Bruno in an Alpine valley hemmed 
in by cliffs and rugged scarps and 
named by reason of its wild and - 
uninhabitable character, the Char- 
treuzx. Here St. Bruno and his com- 
panions established “La Grande 
Chartreuse,” motherhouse of a new 
order, destined to reinvigorate the 
religious state fostered in various 
forms by the Church. 

As I approached the London 
Charterhouse one misty afternoon 
of December in a happier year, the 
monastic buildings of gray stone, 
darkened by age gave an impres- 
sion not so much of architectural 
beauty as of peace and serenity; a 
most appropriate refuge it seemed 
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for old men, “decayed gentlemen,” 
as the guide will tell you, bachelors 
or widowers of over sixty, having the 
three qualifications: respectability, 
membership in the Church of Eng- 
land, and extreme poverty. This 
institution was endowed in 1511 by 
Thomas, Sutton, a wealthy mer- 
chant, who also provided there for 
a school for forty boys. Among 
these “Carthusians” were many 
famous men, Thackeray, Addison, 
Steele, and two of special interest 
to Americans, John Wesley and 
Roger Williams. The school was 
transferred to Surrey in 1872, and 
only the old pensioners remain, in- 
congruous Carthusians, dwelling in 


the cloisters of a once glorious 


band. 

We entered Charterhouse through 
the Tudor gateway under which 
Blessed John Houghton, the Prior, 
and seventeen Carthusians passed 
to their martyrdom on Tyburn gal- 
lows. Thomas More often walked 
under its archway in the four years 
during which he dwelt among the 
angelic Carthusians. After his com- 
mitment to the Tower, he and his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, saw five 
Carthusian Priors setting out on the 
terrible journey to Tyburn, an event 
for which their Carthusian life had 
well prepared them, and for which 
they had also made a special prepa- 
ration. After the Act of Treason of 
February 1, 1535, Blessed John 
Houghton had ordered three days 
of solemn preparation at Charter- 
house, and on the third day, as the 
historian of the Community re- 
cords, while the Prior was celebrat- 
ing Mass there came a “soft whis- 
per of air, which some perceived 
with their bodily senses, while all 
experienced its sweet influence up- 
on their hearts.” 
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The solemn, exalted, cold beauty 
of “La Grande Chartreuse,” and 
the glorious thrilling history of the 
London Charterhouse are hidden in 
the word chartreuse. Its spiritual 
vibrations are seldom heard: its 
associations are anything but Car- 
thusian; it is elegant, sophisticated, 
even blasé. It has nothing of the 
aura of monasticism; it has, in 
fact, a faint suggestion of deca- 
dence, whether we think of the 
beverage originally concocted of 
aromatic herbs and brandy, by the 
monks of “a Grande Chartreuse,” 
or of the stemless glasses from 
which it used to be imbibed, or of 
the pale apple green color, draping 
the svelte figure of a woman who 
prides herself on knowing how to 
wear her clothes. How surprised 
she would be to hear that the Car- 
thusians were responsible for the 
figure she made on the particular 
occasion when she chose to vest 
herself in a color peculiarly theirs. 


An excursion into the history of 
a few common words leads the 
mind along a path that plunges 
finally into sanctity, the ocean of 
God’s goodness. Verily our year is 
Anno Domini, “in the year of the 


Lord.” (Even Hitler uses the mys- 
tic dating, A. D.) It is significant 
that through such words as canter, 
maudlin, tawdry, and chartreuse 
we should recall places and stories 
of old and happy far-off things in 
England. It is significant that 
through words like gossip, good- 
by, holiday, and propaganda we 
cannot fail to recognize our most 
fundamental relationship, to God 
and His Church. There is poetry 
at the heart of creation, and at 
times the commonest things are 
bathed in its light. 
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By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TOMORROW 


i er parable, as divinely spoken, 
has been one of the most quick- 
ening forms of literature but, with 
the Gospels setting the standard, 
it is not suprising that it has been 
used sparingly. Tomorrow the 
World is not a great play but it is 
true to its title and is a parable in 
dramatic form of democracy’s at- 
titude of mind in facing post-war 
Germany. The authors have re- 
duced this portentous subject to 
the simplest terms and Christian 
and Nazi ideologies clash in the 
lives of two children. The little 


girl, who knows no malice, forgives 


as easily as she breathes; the older 
people, once moved to righteous in- 
dignation, are shocked at their own 
fury. 

The adults are represented by two 
specialists in human relationships: 
a widowed professor of sociology 
in a Western University and his 
fiancée, the principal of a progres- 
sive school, a Jewess. More aver- 
age types of citizen are the profes- 
sor’s spinster sister and his Ger- 
man cook. Frame’s idealism was 
crystallized during his association 
with the German liberal philoso- 
pher, Karl Bruckner, who was also 
his brother-in-law. When he hears 
that Bruckner has been murdered 
in Dachau, he succeeds in having 
his eleven-year-old nephew brought 
to America. Little Patricia Frame 
is in ecstasy over the thought of 
having a brother; the rest of the 
family are full of welcome for the 
orphan boy who turns out to be a 
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well-drilled Nazi! Emil’s pre- 
cocious mind has been systemati- 
cally poisoned. He insinuates him- 
self into the spinster’s good graces 
in a crafty campaign against the 
non-Aryan schoolteacher, steals his 
Uncle’s keys and tries to organize 
a Nazi underground. Pat’s friends 
dislike Emil so heartily that she has 
to hire three guests for his birth- 
day party, but the tolerant profes- 
sor is disturbed that his fiancée 
should so far forget her progressive 
principles as to suggest a licking. 
The utter brutishness with which 
Emil returns Pat’s affection, how- 
ever, finally goads Frame into 
wanting to kill the young viper he 
couldn’t bring himself to whip. 
Then it is that the Jewess inter- 
venes. The German cook had want- 
ed to slaughter Emil from the start. 
Just when it seems impossible to 
find anything human about the boy, 
his Nazi armor is punctured by Pat 
and the Frames settle down to re- 
pack Hitler’s prize youth package. 

Magnify this microcosm and 
there is the terrific situation of the 
future. The spinster is horrified at 
her own yielding to propaganda; so 
is Frame when he finds his ideal- 
ism being diluted by savagery. That 
may be extenuation in a degree for 
the Austrian philosopher who hor- 
rified me by mention of extermina- 
tion. Will humanitarian govern- 
ments be strong enough to persevere 
in the application of their princi- 
ples, closing their ears to whispers 
of distrust and administering jus- 
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tice so firmly that tolerance will not 
be abused as it was with the profes- 
sor? Some publicists believe that 
Christian ethics are not applicable 
to international affairs. Is there 
some statesman who is willing to 
stake his faith on the practical re- 
ward of fighting evil with good? 
The play, of course, belongs to 
the children. Skippy Homeier of 
radio fame, gives a performance as 
the high tension wire of the Fuehrer 
of which older actors would be 
proud. Weare sure that Joyce Van 
Patten is as much herself as Nancy 
Nugent is in the role of Pat in which 
they alternate. Ralph Bellamy has 
come from Hollywood to make a 
sound contribution as the profes- 
sor; Shirley Booth—once Eileen’s 
sister—is the schoolteacher and 
Dorothy Sands, the spinster. To- 


morrow the World provides not 
only exciting entertainment but 


provender for much _ discussion. 
Only one laugh on sex education 
may offend the sensitive—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


THE Corn Is GREEN.—When first 
I saw this play of the young Welsh 
miner and the English spinster back 
in 1940, my heart was still ringing 
with echoes of the novel, How Green 
Was My Valley, and the miners 
singing offstage and the old Welsh 
woman in her high crowned hat 
were warmly reminiscent. This 
time on the return engagement, I 
had just finished reviewing Bro- 
gan’s The English People and I was 
particularly struck by Miss Moffat’s 
courage in challenging the prestige 
of the English Public Schools. Be- 
fore reading Mr. Brogan I hadn’t 
realized that fifty years ago it was 
next to impossible for a boy like 
Morgan Evans to get into any Uni- 
versity in Great Britain. Even if 
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there had been a free primary school 
near Morgan’s village, it would have 
offered no opportunity for studying 
Greek or Latin, both of which were 
mandatory for a scholarship in any 
secondary school. Until this cen- 
tury, there were no free English 
High Schools. Miss Moffat, in un- 
dertaking to prepare the almost 
illiterate boy for the Oxford exami- 
nations in two years, was entering 
into competition with the tradition 
of Eton and Harrow. Emlyn Wil- 
liams, the playwright, knew it could 
be done, because his own boyhood 
is the foundation of the story of 
Morgan Evans. 

Except for the advantage of an 
unusual background, the scene of 
The Corn Is Green is unimportant. 
Offering a hand over rough places 
to young genius or opening the gate 
of education to the underprivileged 
is a story independent of place or 
people. There is a timeless harvest 
for The Corn Is Green which has 
traveled over 2,300 miles since it 
left Broadway and has been seen by 
almost as many different towns as 
there are days in the month. It has 
lost nothing by its journeyings. 
Miss Barrymore has ripened in her 
part, which usually happens in a 
good play. She makes her points 
and times her comedy with accu- 


racy; there is nothing sentimental 


about her Moffat. She and Evans 
remain intellectually isolated as 
teacher and pupil until it is forced 
upon her at the end that she has 
been stupid not to see any human 
equation. Then she sacrifices her- 
self with cool logic to repair the 
mischief for which she feels herself 
responsible. Must a life of rich 
promise be ruined by the sin of one 
temptation? Miss Moffat, asking no 
counsel, says “No.” The part of the 
pedantic Welshman created by 
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Rhys Williams is now taken by his 
brother. The other substitutes are 
well chosen. One can’t help miss- 
ing Thelma Schnee and now 
Richard Waring has given place to 
Donald Buka as Evans. At popular 
prices The Corn Is Green is Broad- 
way’s best bargain.—At the Martin 
Beck. 


Sons AND SOLDIERS.—“I have sung 
in the world’s chorus. I would have 
liked to have sung longer but I am 
glad I have sung at all. Life was 
worth the price of admission.” This 
is a son to his Mother before going 
overseas. Mr. Irwin Shaw has 


written his play from two angles. 
The first question: Is it worth while 
for a Mother to have a son? de- 
velops into the second: Is it worth 
while for the son to be born to be 
a soldier? The whole play has this 
shifting quality; characters change 


from scene to scene—so does the 
direction. 

Most of the action takes place in 
a dream of the future which comes 
to an expectant Mother when the 
doctor warns her of the risk to her- 
self and suggests an operation. The 
husband remains a strangely pas- 
sive agent. Rebecca, the bride, is a 
charming, lighthearted creature 
whose hopes are centered about a 
son. In her first dream “Andrew” 
comes to her as a grown man. 
Next he is in her arms as an infant 
—then there are suddenly two little 
boys and Rebecca has turned into a 
shrew. It is a bit confusing. By 
Act II., Andrew, who resented a 
proposed musical career, is at col- 
lege which he “chucks” for no good 
reason and goes home to work in 
an office where temptation really 
overtakes him in the Doctor’s new 
wife. Both these scenes are written 
and played impressionistically, 
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with Rebecca asleep on her sofa. 
Then suddenly the lights are on and 
realism returns. The Doctor takes 
to drink and his wife seduces An- 
drew, who finally discovers what 
manner of woman she is. It is all 
rather a nightmare. By Act IIL, 
the dream seems forgotten. A 
birthday party is in progress for a 
reformed Andrew who has fallen 
in love at last with the little girl 
next door. In the next scene An- 
drew in uniform is being married; 
he assures his Mother that he is 
proud to offer his life as his brother 
has done and is glad to have been 
born. But his Father, in an hys- 
terical tirade, declares it is all his 
fault because he has spent his life 
trying to support his family instead 
of making sure the world was safe 
for them. It is, in fact, an hysteri- 
cal play. Someone in every scene 
has what the French call a nerve 
crisis. So does the audience when, 
at the very end, Rebecca, a bride 
again, jumps from her sofa crying 
that no matter what any doctor says 
she will have her Andrew! 

Thus Mr. Shaw’s answer to the 
first question is that of Catholic 
theology, but for a different reason. 
God plays no part in Rebecca’s 
problem nor is His name taken in 
vain. It isn’t even mentioned. 

In the part of Rebecca, whom the 
playwright has pictured in so 
many different aspects, Geraldine 
Fitzgerald is at once, young and lov- 
able, older and a vixen, middle- 
aged and tiddly with her own 
punch. So versatile, indeed, is her 
playing that her Rebecca is never 
completely merged. Gregory Peck’s 
Andrew is more sustained if less 
brilliant, but Stella Adler’s manner- 
isms have overstepped her art. 
That most reliable of character ac- 
tors, Millard Mitchell, is the doc- 
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tor, and Karl Malden does well by 
the scene which is so disastrous to 
Andrew. But, although sponsored 
by M.G.M. and Richard Myers, and 
directed by Max Reinhardt, Sons 
and Soldiers is a mental seesaw. 
Coarse and tender, bitter and gay, 
it is always supremely nerve rid- 
den. If the author feels like an 
elastic band at the point of highest 
tension, he has made it a com- 
municable emotion. And if all such 
delicious brides as Miss Fitzgerald 
deteriorate as fast and as thorough- 
ly as she does, then there will cer- 
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tainly be fewer sons because there 
will be fewer marriages.—At the 
Morosco. 


THREE’S A FAMILY. — This latest 
farce of John Golden’s is superla- 
tively innocuous, but also super- 
latively foolish. The young actress, 
who is two off-stage infants, has the 
brightest lines. The happiest 
event is the acclaim won by a vet- 
eran actor, William Wadsworth, in 
one of the shortest parts. Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron are the co- 
authors.—At the Longacre. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHeR.—Continuing 
merrily.—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD LAcE.—The ar- 
senic is getting to be as old as the 
lace.—At the Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE SpiriTt.—Coward’s witty 
satire on Spiritualism.—At the 
Booth. 

January, 1942 


Junior Miss.—Still popular at 
popular prices.—At the Majestic. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—A tense Victorian 
melodrama.—At the Golden. 


July 


UncLteE Harry.—The sardonic 
story of a murderer, with Schild- 
kraut and Miss Le Gallienne.—At 
the Hudson. 


By JUPITER.—Very sophisticated 
musical with Ray Bolger as the 
effeminate husband of an Amazon 
Queen.—At the Shubert. 


October 


JANIE.—With her family away, 
Janie entertains most of the Army. 
—At the Playhouse. 


RosALinbDA. — Delightful produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’ Fledermaus. 
—At the Imperial. 


THE Eve or St. MARK.—Maxwell 
Anderson’s story of a boy who 
leaves his farm for camp and the 
Pacific. He comes clean through 
all temptations but some are stark, 
and the language regrettable. The 
farm scenes are compassionate and 
tender and the play ends on a high 
note of courage.—At the Cort. 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN oF. Our TEETH.—With 
a daring new technique, Thornton 
Wilder pictures man facing the Ice 
Age and the Flood. A brilliant cast, 
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Miss Bankhead and the Marches, 
make it an exciting drama in very 
modern terms. It is the Pulitzer 
Prize winner.—At the Plymouth. 


THE DovuGHGirRLts.—A pretty 
cheap farce of crowded living con- 
ditions in Washington, with three 
secretaries masquerading as their 
employers’ wives, but directed by 
George Kaufman. A bad lapse in 
taste is getting some laughs from 
the prayers of an Orthodox Greek 
priest —At the Lyceum. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW.— Paul Muni 
again in his old success as the trial 
lawyer who was once an East Side 
boy. An interesting character study 
and well played.—At the Royale. 


March 


THE Patriots.—A stirring drama 
of Jefferson and Hamilton with a 


very human picture of Washington, 
which has won the Drama Critics’ 
Award. Splendidly produced with 
a fine cast.—At the National. 


Dark Eyes.—Act I. of this com- 
edy of three Russian actresses out 
of work has plenty of fun. Act II. 
runs wild, and the profanity is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Mesdames 
Leontovich and Miramova are both 
the authors and the stars.—At the 
Belasco. 

April 


HarrieEt.—As the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Miss Hayes has added 
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another portrait to her gallery. Her 
playing makes the play and with 
her it becomes a very human and 
appealing drama with plenty of 
humor. A Gilbert Miller produc- 
tion.—At the Henry Miller. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MOMENT MUSICALE.—A romantic 
comedy about three noncommis- 
sioned officers in New York City, by 
Charles Angoff, will be presented 
for two weeks by the Blackfriars 
the last week in May. Dennis 
Gurney will direct an excellent pro- 
fessional cast and the play, which 
is original, promises to be a good 
one.—At the Blackfriars Theater, 
316 West 57th Street. 


THE MArcH OF T1IME.—Admirers 
as we are of The March of Time, we 
cannot be enthusiastic about Fran- 
co’s Spain, although we have never 
had any enthusiasm for military 
dictatorships. For those who have 
little Spanish background, the im- 
pression is given that Franco ruth- 
lessly invaded a republic, basking 
in peace and democracy. There is 
no hint of the riots, strikes, cabinet 
crises, burnings, assassinations and 
atrocities that preceded his inva- 
sion. When orphans are shown be- 
ing cared for by religious, the nar- 
rator implies it is only for the pur- 
pose of rearing young Fascists. It 
is never explained that the majority 
of Loyalists were also Catholics. 
Can tolerance never be Spanish? 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 
be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHURCH IN WARTIME WEST INDIES 


_ sun shone high over the gray- 
domed Cathedral of Kingston, 
Jamaica. I stood on the steps of 
the priests’ house, and admired the 
tall palm trees and almost English 
lawns which formed a wonderful 
setting for the great church. Be- 
hind me, in the house, I could hear 
one of the Jesuit mission fathers in- 
structing a very black Negro god- 
mother in her duties. From the 
school close by came the happy 
voices of children. 

In the town, not far away, by the 
docksides, down the crowded back 
alleys, were hundreds of blacks, 
half-clothed or in patched suits, 
who followed one like the beggars 
of Cairo—some from real necessity, 
others from the hope of easy money. 
Many of these men are stevedores; 
in wartime few ships visit the port. 
Others work for banana or sugar 
companies; the already subsidized 
banana industry is failing through 
Panama disease, and sugar produc- 
tion is none too profitable—in any 
case the minimum wage is only the 
equivalent of half a dollar a day. 

Yet at any given time, I learned, 
at every one of the fourteen chief 
Catholic mission stations in the 


island, there are up to one hundred 
converts under instruction, all of 
whom have been selected for their 
sincerity out of a great number of 
applicants. The West Indian peo- 
ples in time of stress are turning to 
religion in a‘way that is an example 
to better favored countries. All the 
democracies have still much to 
learn concerning their responsibili- 
ties toward their neighbors, and it 
is for us as Catholics to lead the 
way. Few places not directly on the 
scene of war, have suffered more 
than the Caribbean Islands, and the 
work and position of the Church 
and our fellow Catholics there 
should be better known, and de- 
serves our admiration and help. 
Most of us think of the West In- 
dies as we have seen them in the 
tourist folders; and one’s first sight 
of the islands is idyllic enough. 
Misty hills rise out of the blue 
Caribbean, turning slowly to a 
bright green as the cane-fields and 
tropical vegetation come into view. 


_ Once prosperous, these islands so 
: naturally fertile have been in the 


past brought to economic disaster 
largely through no fault of their 
own. The Government of Britain 
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has in the main struggled nobly in 
recent years with apathy at home 
and heated feeling on the spot. The 
West Indian peoples are suffering 
severe growing pains, and more 
education is an obvious prime need. 
But, until this war called attention 
to the not-always-pleasant reality, 
they were often forgotten and left 
to their fate. 

The proportion of Catholics in 
the West Indies is very high, and 
the Church —which is universally 
respected even in those islands 
where its members are in the mi- 
nority—has had much to do with 
both the relief of immediate 
troubles and the provision of edu- 
cation to train leaders for the fu- 
ture. The policies which the Brit- 
ish Government is now introducing 
with a view to helping the peasant 
to better his own lot are very much 
on the lines of the Church’s own 
“back to first principles” and “re- 
turn to the land” teachings of re- 
cent years. 

In Trinidad, now the site of a 
vital American defense base, Cath- 
olic Action has grown to meet the 
need for it. The Faith was origin- 
ally brought to the island by the 
Spanish conquerors, and the Church 
later gained by the influx of French 
refugees at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. But the greater part of the 
present-day population is black or 
colored, East Indian or Chinese. 
The Orientals, who emigrated to 
Trinidad during the demand for 
cheap labor, have in large part 
either dropped religion or retained 
their native faiths; but many have 
become Catholics, and the laity of 
the island includes a good cross- 
section of better-class whites, and 
the colored and Eastern peoples. 
The colony—which is the seat of an 
archdiocese—is served by Irish Do- 
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minicans in large part, though the 
Benedictines also have a well-known 
house there. The Dominicans have 
done much to raise the educational 
standard, but have found difficulty 
in fostering the intellectual life 
which would be a firm anchor for 
faith. Sufficient generations have 
not yet intervened since the days of 
slavery to uproot the West Indian 
Negro’s usual lack of enterprise and 
slowness of thought. The more 
enterprising Orientals often leave 
behind the cleverer but less speedy 
Negroes, in commerce and daily 
life alike. 

The Archbishop of Port of Spain 
(His Grace, the Right Rev. Finbar 
Ryan, O.P.) is a charming Irish 
gentleman, with a great insight into 
the needs of his flock. He has been 
instrumental in founding a Catho- 
lic newspaper, despite wartime dif- 
ficulties, and publications such as 
his are doing valuable work in the 
West Indies by spreading the 
Church’s teaching in a form easily 
understandable b¥*the uneducated. 

In Trinidad social problems are 
not quite the same as in the other 
islands, for unemployment is low, 
since much work has been created 
by the big American base, and the 
island is still an important shipping 
center. Food, however, has some- 
times been scarcer even than in 
Britain, for the U-boats have done 
their best to besiege the island. 

In Barbados and Jamaica the 
Jesuits have done magnificent work 
in coping with local welfare, and 
have, in accordance with their tra- 
dition, paid special attention to edu- 
cation. Both these colonies are still 
centers of the Anglican Church 
among the whites, but numbers of 
the colored people are now Catho- 
lic. The natural fertility of the 
black race, combined with a carry- 




















over of the habits of slavery days, 
have produced a serious population 
problem, especially in the smaller 
islands. 

In Jamaica, the largest of the 
British islands, one-tenth of the 
population is now Catholic, some- 
thing like 100,000. Until 1894 Eng- 
lish Jesuits were in charge of the 
mission, but in that year owing to 
calls on their time from South 
Africa and other rapidly developing 
territories, Jamaica was given into 
the care of the New England prov- 
ince of the Order. There are now 
sixty American fathers at the mis- 
sion, and three native Jesuits. Eight 
more candidates for the priesthood 
are under instruction. 

It is in this island that many 
West Indian troubles have come to 
a head. The colony has suffered 
severely through the war, and soil 
erosion has cut down peasant farm- 
ing. The demands of the people for 
self-government are a vital issue. 
The Church’s work under such con- 
ditions must be many-sided. Fa- 
ther Feeney, the Jesuit Superior, 
recently obtained thirty-two Amer- 
ican university and hospital schol- 
arships for West Indian students as 
part of the educational effort; and 
he has himself found between four 
and five thousand positions for un- 
employed Catholic men and women. 
A mission car, with altar and even 
a cinematograph visits the country 
districts, when gasoline shortage 
permits. In addition, there are the 
hundreds of Gibraltar refugees, who 
now occupy a camp near Kingston, 
to be cared for. 

Conditions are in general better 
in the smaller islands. In the col- 
onies which were formerly French, 
such as St. Lucia, and in Montser- 
rat, which is largely peopled by de- 
scendants of Irish prisoners sent 
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out by Oliver Cromwell, the popu- 
lation is almost entirely Catholic. 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and ~ 
Puerto Rico, have always been Cath- 
olic countries, and conditions there 
are more akin to those in Europe 
or Latin America. Comparatively 
virgin soil and scattered population, 
together with stable industries, have 
to a great extent prevented in re- 
cent years the economic chaos of 
the other islands. The tiny, but 
vitally important, oil islands of 
Curacao and Aruba, where the 
Dutch flag still flies, have a fair pro- 
portion of Catholics, and are served 
by Carmelites and the Christian 
Brothers. 

The West Indian position is bad, 
but it is not hopeless. The Carib- 
bean countries are still growing up. 
Their future is considered so im- 
portant to the world, that an Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission 
has been set up by the governments 
concerned, and has already done 
work which promises a great deal 
for social and economic regenera- 
tion both now and after the war. 
When peace is signed, there can be 
no more evasions—and there will 
be none. The demands for a living 
wage, more education and govern- 
mental improvements must, and 
will be met as soon as it is human- 
ly possible to do so. The stabilizing 
influence of the Church will be 
needed then more than ever, and 
the doctrine of the balance of rights 
and responsibilities must be taught 
to these young West Indian peoples. 
At a time when there is so much 
reason for discord, it is a delicate 
task to begin; but it is already being 
tackled successfully by the Jesuits, 
Dominicans and other orders, as 
well as the secular clergy and laity, 
in nearly every part of the Carib- 
bean area. J. P. DERRIMAN, 
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A GROUND OF HopPE 


As I do not know what are the 
tests of social failure and social suc- 
cess, I leave to others the balancing 
of social hope and social despair. I 
only see in the Family—even in the 
shattered families of England—a 
ground of hope; as a traveller 
through the workless coalfields of 
England may today see Spring green 
carpeting the blackened pit-heaps. 
The first ground of hope is the un- 
deniable instinct to have a family. 
The mere erotic relation of male and 
female is not the be-all and end-all 
of social life; in spite of the scented 
literature which so often offers de- 
odorants as disinfectants. So na- 
tive to the heart of man and woman 
is it to have a home, and therefore 
a quiver-full of children that much 
money and all kinds of literary best- 
sellers have been but moderately 
successful against it. Naturam ez- 
pelles furca, tamen usque recurret 
(You can drive nature out with a 
pitchfork, but back she comes). 

The second (and, as we shall see, 
the third and fourth) ground of 
hope springs from the first. Just 
as the average man and woman— 
the John Bull and Jane Bull of this 
island—have a homing instinct, so 
have they an instinct for owner- 
ship; or as some call it, a pro- 
prietary instinct. 

We must beware of judging this 
to be a selfish instinct in the aver- 
age man. We must not forget that 
the average man, of whom we are 
speaking, is the husband and father. 
His instinct for ownership is not 
just an animal push for elbow- 


room, but a fine gesture of love for 
the wife and children of his love. 

One day the Teacher in His de- 
sire to find an opening for social 
truth in the minds of a successful 
bourgeoisie cried out, “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” 
Again and again, in passing through 
the suburbia of factory or mining 
towns, I have been tempted to cry 
out: “Consider the allotment-huts, 
how they grow.” Indeed all kinds 
of bye-laws have to be issued and 
enforced to prevent the people hous- 
ing themselves by their own hands. 
How often have I prayed that some 
turn of events, unaccompanied by 
bloodshed, might release this self- 
redemptive force from the thral- 
dom of what is more fitly called 
legislation than law. If England 
were to be overrun and wasted by 
a foreign foe, a strange truth would 
suddenly stalk through the smoking 
country. Salvation would not come 
from the crafty engineers who are 
now “erecting” steel-framed, brick- 
veneered sky-scrapers. But hope 
comes to me when I realize that 
England would soon be covered 
with a throng of independent squat- 
ters whose zest for self-help and 
homing-instinct would rebuild the 
commonwealth. 

The third ground of hope springs, 
as we have said, from the first. The 
old Hebrew people expressed its 
necessity in terms of a command: 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
When the home and homestead have 
been re-established the people have 
re-built the best School for teach- 
ing the best lesson, of self-sacrific- 
ing love. It can never be repeated 
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too often that the Family is the 
natural or primary Co-operative 
Unit. And there is no other. All 
the instincts for family co-opera- 
tion with its common life and com- 
mon ways of life are natural and 
primary. Hence it needed no pro- 
phetic gift, but mere scientific cer- 
titude to foresee that the Russian 
attempts to foster world-co-opera- 
tion by destroying the unit of the 
family would be an attempt to 
empty the Volga with a sieve. But 
no doubt it will take some time and 
pain before the futility of resisting 
natural laws becomes evident. 
The fourth ground of hope is like 
the second and third, an offspring 
of the first. All family co-opera- 
tive life functions only by obedi- 
ence and authority, and mainly by 
the obedience of authority. I first 
met this principle in its most un- 
deniable setting amidst the fruit- 
pickers’ “bunks” at Wisbeach. God 
had spared my childhood and in- 
deed all my life from the conditions 
I met in the orchard-land about 
Wisbeach. My heart sickened al- 
most to anger and hate as I saw that 
with one servile exception the best 
housing conditions I saw were dis- 
used third-class railway carriages. 
But anger and hate became impos- 
sible when I realized that I was in 
touch, not with men and women, 
lads and lasses, but with groups of 
families, over which were fathers 
and mothers and, sporadically, 
grandfathers and grandmothers. It 
was a lesson in the ultimates of po- 
litical economy to see how these 
families, under conditions which 
would have undisciplined a regi- 
ment of Guards, were under the 
control of fathers and mothers; 
whose authority succeeded in mak- 
ing one compartment of a third- 
class carriage into a family home. 
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When I looked out on the “or- 
ganized orchard-lands” of this fen- 
country, the sight induced despair. 
But the mirthful, sturdy, poor, 
chaste, obedient families in their 
hutches gave me hope and even the 
sight of an England that might— 
or will be. 


—From Old Principles and the New Order. 
By Vincent McNass, 0.P. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward). 
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In ConsPEcTu DEI 


OnE of the deepest marks of true 
personality is the state of being 
spiritually awake. A genuine per- 


sonality is distinguished precisely 
from the average man by the fact 
that he does not wade through life 
in a state of spiritual inertia; that 
he does not contemplate in an iso- 
lated way what approaches him but 
beholds it in the light of the gen- 


eral cosmic background, in con- 
spectu Dei, and lives in the meta- 
physical situation of man... . 
This state of being inwardly 
awake means turning our face spir- 
itually towards the sphere of val- 
ues, keeping oneself open to their 
irradiation, a preparedness to go 
along with them spiritually, to 
“conspire” with their meaning and 
content, to conform to the sursum 
corda, the “let us lift our hearts,” 
which the values address to us, and 
to let oneself be exalted by them.... 
Throughout the course of the day 
with its “Hours,” through a contin- 
ually renewed “treading before 
God,” the man threatened with be- 
ing drawn into the turmoil of life 
is again lifted upwards toward 
awakeness. Where do we feel more 
deeply the consequences of original 
sin than in our bluntness and 
thoughtlessness? We know that in 
so far as we are baptized, the life of 
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Christ pulsates in us, that the most 
Holy Trinity dwells in us, but how 
often in the course of the day do 
we live in that consciousness? We 
know that Christ stands before us 
in our fellow men, but how many 
people do we actually behold in that 
light? We know that “only one 
thing is necessary,” but we trouble 
about many things. When a ray of 
God’s glory touches our soul and 
our heart is overfilled, how long 
does this condition last before we 
drop back into the periphery and 
are absorbed by trifles?) God may 
grant us a great gift, He may let us 
discover a human being whom we 
understand ultimately and who 
likewise understands us, a human 
being whom we may love with Je- 
sus and in Jesus, in whom we may 
grasp the unduplicable design of 
God which he represents, towards 
whom we have an ultimate mission, 
and who has an ultimate mission 
towards us. Yet how soon do we 
grow accustomed to this gift, how 
soon does God’s kindness become 
something habitual in our eyes, 
how soon, in our inertia, do we 
grow deaf to the call of God implied 
in the gift, and let it be carried 
away in the whirlpool of the com- 
monplace? What bluntness in 
marriage, in friendship, in our re- 
lations with children! What blunt- 
ness towards all the goods which 
God’s bounteousness bestows on us, 
towards the beauty of nature, the 
splendour of truth, health, free- 
dom! For how much of all this do 
we thank God? How soon does that 
for which we longed, as for some- 
thing rare and precious, grow com- 
monplace in our eyes! 

We can measure our bluntness 
by comparison with the confessions 
of a Saint Augustine or by contem- 
plating a Saint Francis of Assisi. 
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Here is awakeness, the victory over 
all routine and bluntness, here is a 
beholding of all things in conspectu 
Dei, a harkening to the voice of God 
which speaks to us in all goods and 
providential gifts! Here is a true 
perception of God’s most generous 
bounteousness, enthralling suavity, 
a true understanding of all things 
in their original significance which 
embodies God’s creative design for 


them. 


—From Liturgy and Personality. By Dret- 
RICH VON HILDEBRAND (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 


<i 
~~ 





A SEEKER AFTER GOD 


In a very high sense of the word 
Seneca may be called . . . a Seeker 
after God; and the resemblances to 
the sacred writings which may be 
found in the pages of his works are 
numerous and striking. A few of 
these will probably interest our 
readers, and will put them in a bet- 
ter position for understanding how 
large a measure of truth and en- 
lightenment had rewarded the hon- 
est search of the ancient philoso- 
phers. We will place a few such 
passages side by side with the texts 
of Scripture which they resemble 
or recall. 

God’s Indwelling Presence: 
“Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” asks St. Paul 
(I Cor. iii, 16). 

“God is near you, is within you,” 
writes Seneca to his friend Lucilius, 
in the 41st of those Letters which 
abound in his most valuable moral 
reflections; “a sacred Spirit. dwells 
within us, the observer and guard- 
ian of all our evil and our good... 
there is no good man without God.” 

And again (Ep. 73): “Do you 
wonder that man goes to the gods? 
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God comes to men: nay, what is yet 
nearer, He comes info men. No 
good mind is holy without God.” 

The Eye of God: “All things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do” 
(Heb. iv. 13). 

Pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly” 
(Matt. vi. 6). 

Seneca (On Providence, I): “It is 
no advantage that conscience is 
shut within us: we lie open to God.” 

Letter 83: “What advantage is it 
that anything is hidden from man? 
Nothing is closed to God: He is 
present to our minds, and enters 
into our central thoughts.” 

Letter 83: “We must live as if we 
were living in sight of all men; we 
must think as though some one 
could and can gaze into our inmost 
breast.” ; 

God is a Spirit: St. Paul: “We 
ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s de- 
vice” (Acts xvii. 29). 

Seneca (Letter 31): “Even from 
a corner it is possible to spring up 
into heaven: rise, therefore, and 
form thyself into a fashion worthy 
of God; thou canst not do this, 
however, with gold and silver: an 
image like to God cannot be formed 
out of such materials as these.” 

Imitating God: “Be ye therefore 
followers (imitators) of God as 
dear children” (Eph. v. 1). 

“He that in these things [right- 
eousness, peace, joy in the Holy 
Ghost] serveth Christ is acceptable 
to God” (Rom. xiv. 18). 

Seneca (Letter 95): “Do you 
wish to render the gods propitious? 
Be virtuous. To honour them it is 
enough to imitate them.” 

Letter 124: “Let man aim at the 
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good which belongs to him. What 
is this good? A mind reformed and 
pure, the imitator of God, raising 
itself above things human, confin- 
ing all its desires within itself.” 

All Men are Sinners: “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us” 
(I John i. 8). 

Seneca (On Anger, i. 14, ii. 27): 
“If we wish to be just judges of all 
things, let us first persuade our- 
selves of this: that there is not one 
of us without fault.... No man is 
found who can acquit himself and 
he who calls himself innocent does 
so with reference to a witness, and 
not to his conscience.” 

Avarice: “The love of money is 
the root of all evil” (I Tim. vi. 10). 

Seneca (On Tranquillity of Soul, 
8): “Riches ... the greatest source 
of human trouble.” 

“Be content with such things as 


ye have” (Heb. xiii. 5). 

—From Seekers After God. By Rev. Frep- 
ERICK W. Farrar, D.D. (New York: A. L. Burt 
Co.). 


—_— 
> 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE CROWD 


THE true monk and nun are inti- 
mately related both to solitude and 
society. It is a striking thing that 
although they are seldom in sym- 
pathy with public opinion or their 
social environment, although they 
may even be in conflict with a secu- 
lar world that has a knack of mak- 
ing things very difficult for them, 
they are never indifferent to its 
fate. All through history, we see 
this type of person—the prophetic 
type—invariably preoccupied with 
the welfare and destiny of mankind 
at large. For all their aloofness 
and, on occasion, their denuncia- 
tions of society they never lose in- 
terest in it. More even than for 
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their personal salvation are they 
concerned for the perfectability of 
the whole body, the building up of 
the universal Kingdom. 

When persecution broke out in 
the cities, the leaders amongst 
them, Serapion and Anthony, for 
example, would issue out of their 
obscurity, brave the magistrates, 
defy the soldiers, and confirm and 
strengthen the resolution of the 
faithful. When Theodosius threat- 
ened Antioch with his vengeance, 
the philosophers promptly hid 
themselves in the desert, while the 
monks of the same desert swarmed 
into the city in order to stand by 
the inhabitants. One of their num- 
ber stood up to the commissioners 
of the Emperor. ‘Go and tell your 
master for me, that he is a man like 
the rest of us, and is appointed to 
rule over his own fellow-creatures 
who are made in God’s image.’ 
Ephrem superintended the defen- 
sive works of Nisibis which Sapor 
the King of Persia was besieging. 

Telemachus, who put an end to 
the gladiatorial combats by sacri- 
ficing his life, was a monk. So, too, 
was he who tore down the Edict of 
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Nicomedia, for which gesture in de- 
fence of liberty he paid the full pen- 
alty. A big proportion of their 
time and energy was spent in re- 
lieving distress. Hilarion went 
everywhere at the call of charity, 
obtaining rain by his prayers and, 
with oil which he blessed, healing 
those afflicted by snake-bites. It 
was he who blessed the horses of a 
certain circus-performer whose 
luck had been out for some time. 
After the blessing, the horses al- 
ways came in first. Through the 
exertions of Serapion’s monks at 
Arsinoe, not a single indigent per- 
son was to be found in the whole 
district. In every part of the des- 
ert, the populace acclaimed these 
hermits, not only as the envoys of 
heaven and the conquerors of the 
flesh, but as the champions of their 
welfare. So true is it that as fast 
as one learns to love the Crucified, 
one learns to love crucified human- 
ity. Always contemplatives have 
had the greatest compassion for the 
miseries of their fellow-men. 


—From The First Monks and Nuns. By 
Atoystus Rocue (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne). 


Saas 


HE causes of political disaster are political... . Back of that, they 
are ethical and metaphysical; the collapse of a great nation, the 
explosion of a world civilization in a world war, do not take place in 


a week, a year or a decade. 


They are the result of wrong thinking 


for generations, during which there is a reversion to the primitive 
level of political intelligence. .. . 
—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune Books, April 4th. 
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A SERMON IN STONE 


THE beauty of nature, and that 
other beauty, which is the work of 
the mind and hand of man, can 
preach to us with a silent eloquence 
and teach us truths as profound as 
any that fall from human lips. 
Such a silent sermon I once heard 
in Paris, the true home of sacred 
eloquence. 

There are in that city two great 
churches, both made sacred by the 
same Real Presence, and hallowed 
by the same Catholic worship. I 
was greatly surprised when I was 
told that one of them was a Catho- 
lic church; such an edifice, beauti- 
ful and impressive as it was, seemed 
nevertheless ill-suited to shelter the 
Real Presence and be the scene of 
the great ceremonies of our Catho- 
lic worship. For La Madeleine, the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalen, was 
a strictly classical, Doric, Peristyle 
building —in every way the very 
antithesis of the splendid Gothic 
cathedral of Notre Dame. At first 
sight it seems quite easy to explain 
the difficulty I felt in thinking of La 
Madeleine as a Catholic church, by 
attributing it to the natural ten- 
dency one has to associate Greek 
Doric architecture with the worship 
of some Olympian deity. But that 
explanation is not wholly adequate, 
as I think. For when I reflected 
further on the vast difference be- 
tween La Madeleine and Notre 
Dame (as I looked at them both in 
the mind’s eye, long after I had left 
Paris), it occurred to me that a 
more fundamental cause than that 


of mental association underlies the 
feeling of incongruity aroused by 
the sight of a Catholic church built 
on the model of a Greek Doric 
temple. 

The source from whence this 
feeling springs becomes clear as we 
listen to the silent preaching of 
these two great achievements of the 
human genius—the Doric temple 
and the Gothic cathedral. These 
two superb masterpieces of human 
art preach a sermon in stone, which 
makes known to us the very dif- 
ferent spirit pervading the art of 
classical antiquity and that of the 
Catholic mediaeval period. 

The Parthenon, although it has 
Ionic features, may yet be taken as 
the supreme example of Greek Doric 
architecture, and the most perfect 
expression of the artistic spirit of 
that great age when the name of 
Athens was almost a synonym for 
wisdom and art. As we gaze on those 
noble ruins that crown the hill of the 
Acropolis, what are the features of 
that still living beauty that cast a 
spell over us? There is nothing 
startling or vast about this ruin; 
its beauty is rather that of quiet 
order. What wins our admiration 
is the perfect symmetry, grace and 
proportion which even the Vandal 
hand of Time has not been able to 
obliterate, and which make the 
mutilated remains of Athena’s 
house one of the world’s treasured 
possessions after the lapse of more 
than twenty centuries. 

The beauty of the Parthenon is 
restful. It is coldly fair. Like the 
Mona Lisa, it seems to rest in per- 
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fect repose, at peace in the con- 
sciousness of its own natural and 
earthly charm. While our eyes rest 
upon it, our heart is not stirred by 
any deep or strong feeling; we are 
conscious only of a calm pleasure 
in the contemplation of a beauty 
undisturbed by any sense of effort, 
and resting in the quiet repose of 
ideal perfection. 

From this tranquil vision of har- 
monious and ordered beauty, we 
turn our gaze to one of the great 
Gothic cathedrals of mediaeval Eu- 
rope. How very different is the form 
of beauty that one of these splen- 
did churches embodies in stones 
that seem to throb with vital en- 
ergy! This is no quiet beauty, no 
ordered harmony on which we can 
look without being stirred by a feel- 
ing of religious awe. This leaping, 
soaring beauty, “this Sursum Corda 
in stone,” is wondrous in its infin- 
ite variety, and profoundly mysteri- 
ous in its symbolism. No sooner 
has our eye rested on this divinely 
agitated image of beauty than we 
feel the glow of religious feeling 
warming our heart, we become con- 
scious immediately that this is the 
dwelling-place of the Most High, 
and our spirit ascends heavenward 
above the loftiest cross -crowned 
spire. 

There was no mystery about the 
Greek temple. It was very beauti- 
ful, and that beauty was embodied 
in a very definite perfection of har- 
mony and form; it was very state- 
ly and serene, yet very simple in its 
direct appeal to our innate love for 
the ordered and symmetrical. But 
he who contemplates a Gothic cathe- 
dral is conscious that in this mira- 
cle of human art there lies some 
hidden inspiration beyond the grasp 
of the merely human intelligence; 
he is deeply moved by the heaven- 
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reaching aspiration that finds such 
wonderful expression in the daring 
upward reach of the whole edifice. 
The spell which now falls on our 
spirit is not wrought by a serene 
and stately harmony which capti- 
vates us by its appeal to a natural 
human instinct; it is rather the 
powerful fascination of a deeply 
symbolic and mysterious beauty 
which charms our spirit, and to 
which the profoundest emotions of 
our hearts surrender. Here is no 
Mona Lisa smiling in the conscious- 
ness of her own irresistible human 
charm, but rather a Madonna, from 
the brush of some Byzantine artist, 
whose wholly spiritual beauty does 
not absorb the mind but sends it 
above to the Author of all beauty. 

The words of one who was a great 
classical scholar and a deep ad- 
mirer of the Greek genius will help 
us to understand better the lesson 
of this silent sermon we are listen- 
ing to with the mental ear. 

“Greek art,” writes Professor 
Jebb, “had sprung from a free, 
cheerful life, open to all the bright 
impressions of external nature, a 
life warmed by frank human sym- 
pathies, and lit up with fancy con- 
trolled by reason. The lawgivers 
of mediaeval art were withdrawn 
from communion with the outer 
world by the rapture of devotion at 
once half-mystic and intensely 
real; instead of flexible intelligence 
they had religious passion; instead 
of the Greek’s clear outlook upon 
the facts of humanity they had a 
faith which transfigured the actual 
world.” 

I think that in these words the 
two great motive-forces which ex- 
erted such a vital influence on clas- 
sical and mediaeval art, respective- 
ly, are at least faintly indicated. In 
Classical antiquity this force was 
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Humanism, while in the great cen- 
turies of Mediaeval Catholicism it 
was Faith. It is in the light of these 
great forces which contributed so 
much to make the Doric temple and 
the Gothic cathedral the supreme 
masterpieces they are that we will 
best understand the full significance 
of the vast difference there lies be- 
tween them. 


—Epwarp FITZGERALD, 


SJ., in The Irish 
Monthly (Dublin), April. 


ti 
> 





THE POWER OF WONDER 


In that period of innocence which 
Wordsworth recollected and none 
altogether forgets, a child has a 
profound sense of natural relation- 
ship between his experiences. How- 
ever diverse or strange, they, unlike 
the experiences of his later years, 
do-not impress him as being incon- 
gruous or separated from one an- 
other. It is as if the power of won- 
der in him, like the luminous air of 
Constable, bathed his whole scene 
with radiance and gave unity to his 
picture. Between what is by regis- 
ter of the senses and what may be 
in apprehension of the spirit, be- 
tween reason and intuition, the 
natural and the supernatural, the 
universal and the particular, there 
are for him as yet no guarded fron- 
tiers; he is free, as we are not, to 
travel without passport through all 
the territories of his mind, to move 
from what we call fact to what we 
call myth without our shock of 
transition. He is, by inheritance not 
yet renounced or squandered, citi- 
zen of the whole World of worlds 
in which we are but nationalists 
or provincials. . . . “Art,” it has 
been said, “is news of reality not 
to be expressed in other terms”— 
of the reality within and behind ap- 
pearances. An intuitive sense of 
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this reality, which Wordsworth 
calls “the visionary gleam,” is part 
of the self-uniting, the integrating, 
consciousness of early childhood. 
Sooner or later disintegration be- 
gins. How a child struggles against 
it! Nearly all the terrors of child- 
hood are a part of that subconscious 
fight against severance from the ab- 
solute of which Emily Bronté wrote 
when, in a not very different con- 
text, she described the intense agony 
of the visionary’s return to earth 


“When the pulse begins to throb— 
the brain to think again— 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the 
flesh to feel the chain.” 


This was her return to Words- 
worth’s prison-house, which a child 
enters as his years advance, seeing 
it with a part of his mind as a de- 
sired maturity and yet aware, as he 
goes in, that a radiance is being left 
behind, that shadows are falling 
about him. So he is possessed from 
time to time by many fears, them- 
selves symbols—the fear of dark- 
ness, the fear of his father’s death, 
the fear of being lost in a crowd. 
The root of this last terror is seen, 
if we cast our memory back, not to 
have been physical. The child did 
not fear that the crowd would in- 
jure him or that he would be left to 
starve; but the human beings of 
whom the crowd was composed as- 
sumed, as he looked up at them, 
an expression of multiple and un- 
related anonymity. They became a 
madding crowd, a mass, an assem- 
bly of robots milling incomprehen- 
sibly to and fro, and among them 
he searched vainly and in ever- 
heightening panic for a coherence, 
a relationship between man and 
man, between men and nature, be- 
tween nature and the unifying radi- 
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ance which hitherto had always 
shone out upon him from within all 
natural phenomena and been the 
heart of his tranquillities. 

Until now life had had for him 
the unity of a mirror. A thousand 
thousand images had appeared in 
it, but the mirror itself had not 
changed. Now, suddenly, the glass 
was splintered. No image in it was 
composed with another. Coherence 
and reason were gone, form was 
disintegrated, a massed and frag- 
mentary chaos alone remained. He 
looked wildly from face to face. 
Every one was blind and deaf, with- 
out recognitions; their noise was 
meaningless, neither music nor lan- 
guage. Anonymity and division 
had befallen them. No one was 
anyone any more. 

This mood of childhood has been 
recalled in a wish to suggest that 
a desire not to be cut off from one’s 


spiritual origin or, being cut off, to 
re-establish communication with it, 
is a hunger of mankind, and not, as 
is too often supposed, peculiar to 


saints and mystics; for barriers 
have grown up between poetry, and 
particularly between mystical 
poetry, and the common reader, as 
they have between the mystical as- 
pects of religion and the layman, 
and these barriers are false. The 
word “mystic” is itself a label which 
we are, perhaps, bound to use, but 
it is dangerous, for men shy away 
from it as though it were the mark 
of a secret society that excludes 
them instead of being, as it is, a sig- 
nal to their plainest necessities. 
The word “symbolist” is dangerous 
for the same reason—it frightens 
men away, and yet the use of sym- 
bols is not exclusive to Mallarmé. 
Children continually make symbols 
their toys; every stumbling and in- 
adequate word that a ploughman 
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uses in a struggle to communicate 
the idea of his love is an attempted 
symbol; every blossom which, to 
the countryman who sees it, is not 
blossom only but Spring, is a sym- 
bol; certainly the language of prayer 
is symbolic. Thou “hast contract- 
ed thine immensity,” says John 
Donne, “and shut thy selfe within 
Syllables, and accepted a Name 
from us.” Symbols are not the 
secret language of a sect. A word, 
a toy, a blossom—anything which 
is evocative of more than its own 
particularity, anything into which 
an “immensity” is “contracted” is 
a symbol, and all men, if they would 
but acknowledge it, are symbolists 
by necessity. 


—Menander’s Mirror,” in The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (London), March 6th. 


— 
> 





BasIs OF SECURITY 


TWITTERING critics of the modern 
and sophisticated kind have en- 
joyed themselves in decrying the 
Victorian home with its glazed wax 
fruit and its horse-hair sofas. No 
doubt bourgeois conceptions of 
comfort invite criticism. But they 
might remember that the men who 
came from the homes they ridicule 
built up an Empire, organised a 
vast industrial and commercial sys- 
tem and were the pioneers of the 
great scientific advance in which 
they take such pride. And the con- 
nection is not accidental. The Vic- 
torian adventurers could not have 
done what they did had they not 
had behind them a stable civilisa- 
tion and a domestic institution 
which, however narrow in some re- 
spects, provided soil in which the 
tree might take hold of substantial 
realities. The static and dynamic 
roots and spreading branches are 
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interdependent. That is the expla- 
nation of the fact that it is British- 
ers, in whose vocabulary the word 
“home” has a unique and honoured 
place, who have established them- 
selves in all parts of the globe. 

Mind you, it is not argued here 
that these adventures were wholly 
commendable. Something on that 
point might be said about both their 
imperialism and their industrial- 
ism. No one to-day would declare 
that these were in all respects love- 
ly things. They were not. But the 
point is that the creation of them 
implied the existence of a bold, con- 
structive and adventurous spirit. 
The destruction of the home base in 
the interests of grandiose interna- 
tional schemes, whether political or 
commercial, means the sawing off 
of the branch we straddle. 

The term “security” is capable of 
an even deeper interpretation than 
we have so far given it. We should 
be failing in our duty if we did not 
avail ourselves of the vogue which 
the word has in current speech to 
point out that neither economic nor 
social and national stability will 
secure for man the sort of base he 
needs for the greatest adventure. 
Neither of these are of a character 
which will enable him to go boldly 
forward without anxious glances 
over his shoulder. It may not be 
out of place to remind ourselves 
once again that the men who pushed 
forward into the. wildernesses of 
barbarian Europe, the colonisers 
who laid the foundations of our 
present civilisation, were rooted in 
eternity. They could take terrible 
risks because, even if all other ties 
were broken, they still retained their 
citizenship of an impregnable City. 
Pilgrims they might be, but not 
homeless. The same paradox that 
meets us when we contemplate the 
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Empire built by home-loving Brit- 
ishers meets us on a higher plane 
and in a more startling form when 
we turn our attention to the rear- 
ing of the medieval civilisation on 
supernatural foundations. The Mid- 
dle Ages possessed a sense of secu- 
rity which no Beveridge Report or 
similar document can give us. A 
static Church and a dynamic energy 
are the phenomena with which that 
period presents us. If we could but 
recover their foundations what a 
forward sweep of the human spirit 
there would be! .. . One remem- 
bers that it was members of a race 
which had been tutored in the 
school of exile who became the 
apostles of a spiritual imperialism 
destined to cover the earth. And 
the question occurs to one whether 
the bitter experience through which 
Frenchmen are to-day passing is 
not intended to convey the same les- 
son as Israel learned in Babylon. 
And what is suggested with regard 
to France may be suggested with re- 
gard to other occupied countries. 
If, while we are discovering eco- 
nomic security, they rediscover this 
profounder security of which we 
have been speaking, it is not difficult 
to see from what quarter the most 
adventurous spirits and the most 
successful agents of reconstruction 
will come. One thing at least is cer- 
tain: If we content ourselves with 
the promises held out by economic 
security and seek no more assured 
basis for advance, that basis will 
eventually fail us. In what way 
this will happen, it is impossible to 
say. The attempt, however, to mini- 
mise uncertainty without reference 
to Him on Whom all human institu- 
tions must ultimately rest is doomed 
to failure. 


—STANLEY B. James, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), December 18, 1942. 





Recent Events 


DEATH OF FATHER LYONS, PAULIST 


WHILE conducting a mission at 
St. Ann’s Church, Windsor, On- 
tario, the Rev. Francis P. Lyons, 
C.S.P., was taken ill and a week 
later died in Hétel Dieu Hospital, 
Windsor, April 21st, at the age of 
fifty-eight. Since 1930 he had been 
engaged almost without intermis- 
sion in preaching missions and re- 
treats, giving lectures and writing 
articles and book reviews. His 
work carried him over wide areas 
of the United States and Canada. 
Everywhere he was admired and re- 
spected for his deeply spiritual and 
scholarly conferences and was con- 
stantly in demand for retreats to 
priests and religious. His untimely 
death leaves a gap that will be hard 
to fill. 

Father Lyons was born in Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., December 23, 1884, and 
studied at Colgate University in his 
home town. He was graduated with 
high honors in 1905 and just two 
years ago his Alma Mater conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy. In 1908 he entered 
the Paulist House of Studies in 
Washington, D. C., after having 
taught for two years at the Army 
and Navy School in the Capital. 
Father Lyons was ordained on May 
24, 1912, and remained at the 
House of Studies teaching philoso- 
phy till 1920. 

In the following year the Holy 
See committed the Church of Santa 
Susanna in Rome to the Paulists to 
be the church for the American col- 
ony and for visitors from the States. 
Father Lyons was sent to Rome as 


the assistant rector and for five 
years he rendered invaluable service 
to hundreds of pilgrims and tour- 
ists, especially in the Jubilee Year. 
He became known to large numbers 
of bishops, priests and lay persons 
who visited the Eternal City during 
these years. Besides, he studied 
and taught. He was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by the 
College of the Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic. For three years he taught 
moral theology at the Beda, the 
English College for late vocations, 
where so many English, as well as 
some American converts, have stud- 
ied for the priesthood. 

Returning to the United States in 
1925, Father Lyons was named Su- 
perior of St. Paul’s College and, 


‘three years later, professor of 


homiletics at the Apostolic Mission 
House, both in Washington, D. C. 
During this time he organized the 
Converts’ League under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, and he held the post of 
National Chaplain of this league un- 
til his death. 

The Solemn Requiem Mass for 
Father Lyons was celebrated at the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle in 
New York, by the Very Rev. Henry 
I. Stark, C.S.P., Superior General of 
the Paulists, assisted by the Rev. 
John H. Sullivan, C.S.P., pastor of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
New York, as deacon, and the Rev. 
Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P., assistant 
editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, as 
subdeacon. The eulogy was 
preached by the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., editor of THe CaTno- 
Lic WorLD, and it stressed Father 
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Lyons’s true gentlemanliness and 
kindness, his deep spirituality and 
his remarkable ability as a preacher 
and retreat master. Burial fol- 
lowed immediately in the crypt of 
the church. 

May the soul of this truly priestly 
priest rest in peace! 


— 
—— 





AUXILIARY BISHOP FOR BUFFALO 


In April word was received that 
an auxiliary bishop had been named 
for the Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the first time in its history. The 
Bishop-designate is the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. Burke, a priest of 
the diocese. He was born in Buf- 
falo, August 27, 1886, and was edu- 
cated at Canisius College there, later 
going to Innsbruck for his seminary 
training. He was ordained in Buf- 
falo, August 3, 1912, and was en- 
gaged in parish work till the first 
World War, when he served as a 
chaplain with our armed forces. 
After the War he was stationed at 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral until 1921, 
when he was appointed pastor, serv- 
ing successively at Fillmore, Elli- 
cottville, Kenmore, N. Y., and finally 
at St. Mark’s Church in the city of 
Buffalo. Msgr. Burke was also on 
the faculty of D’Youville College. 
He will become the Titular Bishop 
of Vita. 

Ad Multos Annos! 





i, 
aa 


New REcToR OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


SincE the death of Bishop Corri- 
gan last June, the Right Rev. Pat- 
rick J. McCormick has been acting 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America. At the end of April word 
was received that the Holy See had 
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named him rector for a term of five 
years. He is the first alumnus of 
the University to hold this post. 
Except for the period between 1906 
and 1910, when he was Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Msgr. McCormick has 
been at the Catholic University, as 
student and as teacher, since 1904. 

Msgr. McCormick was born in 
Norwich, Conn., December 10, 1880, 
and studied for the priesthood in 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y. He was ordained July 26, 
1904, in Hartford, Conn., and then 
went to the Catholic University for 
graduate studies. He was awarded 
his S.T.L. two years later, then re- 
turned to his native diocese, and in 
1910 went back to the University to 
take the post of instructor in edu- 
cation. In this important depart- 
ment he became associate professor 
in 1914 and professor in 1918. In 
1929 he was made a domestic prel- 
ate with the title of Right Rev. 
Monsignor, and seven years later 
was named vice-rector of the Uni- 
versity. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD extends 
congratulations to Msgr. McCor- 
mick. 


-_ 
_ 





Honors For New York PRrikEsts 


On Holy Saturday Archbishop 
Spellman cabled from Jerusalem 
the news that fifteen of the clergy 
of his Archdiocese had been hon- 
ored by the Holy See. He also an- 
nounced the appointment of his 
own secretary, the Right Rev. John 
J. Casey, to the pastorate of the 
Church of the Incarnation in up- 
town New York. Four priests were 
named Domestic Prelates with the 
title of Right Rev. Monsignor: the 
Rev. James J. Brown, the Rev. 
Francis M. Fagan, the Rev. Francis 
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J. Finnegan and the Rev. Thaddeus 
W. Tierney. Eight priests were 
named Papal Chamberlains with the 
title of Very Rev. Monsignor: The 
Rev. John J. Hartigan, the Rev. 
Walter P. Kellenberg, the Rev. John 
J. McClafferty, the Rev. Robert E. 
McCormick, the Rev. Joseph F. Mc- 
Geough, the Rev. George G. Mur- 
dock, the Rev. John J. Scally and 
the Rev. Valentine F. Snyder. Three 
Papal Chamberlains were elevated 
to the rank of Domestic Prelates: 
Msgr. Edward V. Dargin, Msgr. Jo- 
seph F. Flannelly and Msgr. Joseph 
A. McCaffrey. 

THE CATHOLIC WoRLD congratu- 
lates all of these distinguished prel- 
ates. 


_— 
- 





MENDEL MEDAL TO Doctor SPERTI 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE, which re- 
cently celebrated its centenary, has 
just announced that the Mendel 
Medal for outstanding achievement 
in science has this year been award- 
ed to Dr. George Speri Sperti, Re- 
search Professor and Director of 
the Institutum Divi Thomae of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The presentation 
was made by the Very Rev. Edward 
V. Stanford, O.S.A., president of 
Villanova, during the week of May 
16th. Dr. Sperti has made impor- 
tant contributions to the advance- 
ment of science in many different 
fields, all of them practical. Most 
of his research career has been de- 
voted to the study of the cause and 
the cure of cancer, and he has made 
significant discoveries in this field 
of medicine. He is also responsi- 
ble for the development of a new 
wound-healing ointment which is 
being used extensively in treating 
major burns. 

The Mendel award was founded 
fifteen years ago by Villanova to 
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commemorate the work of the 
Augustinian Abbot, Gregor Johann 
Mendel, the discoverer of the Men- 
delian laws of heredity. 


— 
ie 





DEATH OF CARDINAL CATTANI 


His Eminence Frederico Cardi- 
nal Cattani died in Rome, April 
11th, within a week of his eighty- 
seventh birthday. He celebrated 
Mass that morning but suffered a 
heart attack soon after and died 
that evening. His was the third 
death among the members of the 
Sacred College in twenty-five days 
and reduced the number of Cardi- 
nals to forty-six. Cardinal Cattani 
was born at Marradi in the Diocese 
of Modigliana, April 17, 1856, and 
was ordained at the age of twenty- 
three. He served as Vicar General 
in his own diocese and then was 
appointed a Consultor to the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments. For 
many years he. was Auditor of the 
Rota. Pope Pius XI. created him a 
Cardinal Deacon in December, 1935. 
During his Jast years he was retired 
from active duty and living in 
Rome. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
-— 





THETA PHi ALPHA AWARD 


THE national sorority for Catho- 
lic Women, Theta Phi Alpha, 
awards a medal every year to an 
outstanding Catholic woman. This 
year Mother M. Katherine Drexel, 
founder of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for the care of Indians 
and Colored People, received the 
Siena Medal of the sorority. The 
award was established in 1937, the 
year which marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Theta Phi 
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Alpha. The work of Mother Kath- 
erine and her devoted Community 
in behalf of the neglected races of 
our country give her a just claim 
to this honor. The headquarters of 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
are at Cornwells, Pa., in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. From St. 
Elizabeth’s Convent here, the Sis- 
ters are sent to various Colored and 
Indian Missions, orphanages, 
schools and academies throughout 
the United States. 


<i 
— 





GERMAN BisHops Score Nazi 
PERSECUTION 


ONLY in May did the report of the 
annual meeting of the German 
Hierarchy at Fulda last December 
reach America. The text of a Me- 
morial directed to the Minister of 
the Reich for Church Affairs, the 
Minister for the Interior and the 
Chief of the Reich Chancellory, was 
released by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service. 

The Bishops made a plea for the 
Catholics of the Reich and of the 
occupied countries, specifically cit- 
ing conditions in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxembourg, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. “We cannot shut our eyes,” 
said the Bishops, “to the great mis- 
ery of these German people, and 
we must also lift our voices for the 
sake of the respect for the name 
German. It is incomprehensible 
that now, in the midst of this hard 
war, German people who have come 
to the Reich with great confidence 
and with expectation raised to a 
high pitch are forced back by Ger- 
many, embittered to the depths of 
their souls. Around Germany, in 
all the occupied territories,” the 
Memorial continued, “a rampart of 
bitterness and enmity is being 
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erected, which has arisen in large 
part because of the ruthless inter- 
ference of the officers of the party 
and the civil administration with 
freedom of conscience and the re- 
ligious life of the population.” 

The Bishops concluded their Me 
morial with this statement: “One 
cannot undertake to build a new 
and fairer Europe and to destroy 
Christianity at the same time. The 
West is inseparably associated with 
Christianity. If Christianity is de- 
stroyed, a real substitute for it can 
never be created.” 

The Memorial was signed for all 
the Bishops by His Eminence Adolf 
Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of 
Breslau. 


<i 
> 





RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


THE Papal Year Book for 1943, 
Annuario Pontificio, received here 


in April, reveals the fact that there 
has been no improvement so far as 
the Catholic Church is concerned 
in Soviet Russia. The Directory 
shows that the six ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions in European and 
Asiatic Russia are still vacant, as 
are the thirteen Apostolic Admin- - 
istrations set up by the Holy See 
in 1926, when the Communists re- 
fused to tolerate Bishops. The 
Annuario gives precise details about 
these prelates. All of them were im- 
prisoned or exiled; many are still 
in prison, some have died, others 
are living in other countries; about 
some there is no information ob- 
tainable. One diocese in Russia, 
that of Zhitomir, dates back to 1321. 
Its Apostolic Administrator and the 
Vice- Administrator were impris- 
oned July 20, 1926, and exiled in 
September, 1932, and this is typical 
of the story everywhere in Russia. 
JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


AN intelligent application of our 
Good Neighbor policy would be 
greatly facilitated by a realization 
of the points stressed in Rev. C. J. 
STRATMAN’S “Our Pan-American 
Relations.” Its author, a new con- 
tributor, is a member of the Insti- 
tute of the Clerics of St. Viator, at 
present working toward a Master’s 
degree in Speech and Drama at the 
Catholic University of America. He 
holds his B.A. in English Litera- 
ture from De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, and will receive his M.A. in 
the same subject from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois this summer. He 
writes for Columbia, etc. 


It would probably astound Vice- 
President Wallace to hear that his 
speech of a few months ago sug- 
gesting that the United States su- 
pervise the education of Europe 
after the war, was responsible for 
the writing of JoHn F. Cain’s “The 
Afternoon of Alumnus.” But such 
is the case—that speech and a con- 
viction held by Mr. Cain since the 
war began. Mr. Cain is a New York- 
er interested primarily in scholarly 
pursuits, and only secondarily in 
the business career which he pur- 
sues. “A bookworm who, as a 
hobby, watches people losing money 
on the stock market,” he is a deep- 
ly read Scotist with extraordinary 
proficiency in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew. This is his first appearance 
in our pages, but we hope he will 
make other journeys up Mount 
Thought for our benefit. 


In retirement after a long and 
honorable career at the Massachu- 


setts Bar, MICHAEL F. CARNEY some 
three or four years ago took up 
again the writing of which in his 
younger days he had made a suc- 
cess. We have profited thereby in 
the stories we have published from 
his pen. This latest, “The Fourth 
Candle,” gives no evidence that its 
author is a septuagenarian but pro- 
claims him one of the young in 
heart who never grow old. 


SEEMINGLY inexhaustible are the 
legal wells which JAMES OWEN 
Tryon (“An Heir for St. Geran”) 
continues to tap for our readers’ 
benefit. And of unfailing interest 
are the stranger than fiction facts 
as presented by his skilled pen. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE too as a subject 
for the littérateurs, Samuel John- 
son seems to be. And of unfailing 
interest also when in the hands of a 
scholar and stylist like WILLIAM 
JOHN TucKER. The learned profes- 
sor needs no introduction to our 
readers; he sends us “John Bull as 
Man of Letters” from his home in 
far away Tucson. 


Tuat things are not always what 
they seem is a reflection consequent 
on reading Rev. FREDERICK J. 
ZWIERLEIN’S “Mexican Problems.” 
Dr. Zwierlein is a native of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who holds his D.Sc.M.H. 
degree from the University of Lou- 
vain. During all his priestly life 
he has been professor of Church 
History in St. Bernard’s Seminary 
in Rochester, active and now emi- 
ritus. He is the author of, among 
other works, a three volume work 
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on The Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid, and of many articles in 
America, Thought, etc. 


SincE we published Francis X. 
Murpnuy’s last article in April, 1940, 
he has been ordained and is now at 
the Redemptorist College affiliated 
to the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In pursuance of the 
work he does so well of populariz- 
ing the Fathers of the Church, his 
latest “Patristic Portrait” brings to 
life for us “Basil the Cappadocian.” 
We hope he will soon have mate- 
rial enough for a book. 


It is some time since we have 
heard from Rev. Francis B. THORN- 
TON (“The Anatomy of Love”), for- 
merly well known in our pages as a 
poet. He has published three col- 
lections of his verse and writes for 
The Commonweal, America and 
Blackfriars. Father Thornton is at 
present working on The Catholic 
Digest in St. Paul, Minn. 


SIsTER JULIE, O.P., is well 
equipped to enable us to “Hearken 
Unto the Echoes” of words, as she 
does in this present contribution to 
our pages. She has been for the 
past twenty years on the Faculty of 
Rosary College, River Forest, IIl., 
holds her M.A. degree from Notre 
Dame University, and after two 
years study at Oxford, in the Hon- 
ors School of English Language and 
Literature, became an M.A. (Oxon.). 
She has spent many summers on 
the Continent, principally in Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, where the Do- 
minican Sisters have a European 
branch of Rosary College. Sister 
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Julie writes for The Commonweal, 
Orate Fratres, the Ave Maria and 
for the learned journals of her pro- 
fession. 


ONLy recently returned from the 
West Indies and being a specialist 
on that region J. P. DERRIMAN 
knows whereof he writes in “The 
Church in Wartime West Indies.” 
He is a twenty-one-year-old British 
journalist, was educated at a Bene- 
dictine school in London and is at 
present an officer in the British 
Merchant Marine. He has written 
for the Baltimore Catholic Review, 
the N. C. W. C. News Service, and 


-other journals. 


Our first poet this month, 
THomas C, Carroit (“Stuka”), is 
now a private in the Army Medical 
Corps at West Point. Being in the 
Service is a traditional state for his 
family—he is the son of a Naval of- 
ficer, the brother of another and 
has a sister in the Navy Nursing 
Corps. Mr. Carroll spent three 
years at St. Charles College, Catons- 
ville, prior to his enlistment. ETHEL 
BARNETT DE ViTO’s “Questions” 
comes from a frequent contributor. 
We are honored in presenting Mscr. 
LALoR R. McCLAUGHLIN’s “At Eve- 
ning” to our readers. The Sisters 
of Charity at Convent, N. J., have 
been blessed in having Father Me- 
Laughlin as their chaplain for many 
years as have their college girls in 
being his students in Philosophy. 
There is general rejoicing over the 
recent honor conferred on Father 
McLaughlin by the Holy Father who 
elevated him to the rank of Papal 
Chamberlain. 





New Books 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. II. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild.— 
Charles Péguy. Basic Verities. Rendered into English by Ann and Julian 
Green.—The Maritain Volume of “The Thomist.”—Forever Young: A Life of 
John Keats. By Blanche Colton Williams.—The Little Prince. Written and 
Drawn by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry.—Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art. 
By Oskar Hagen.—Window in Provence. By Hugh Allen.—Mutiny in January. 
By Carl Van Doren.—The Last of Summer. By Kate O’Brien.—A Commentary 
on the New Testament. Prepared by the Catholic Biblical Association —A Com- 
panion to Scripture Studies. Vol. II. By Rev. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D.— 
The King’s Advocate. By Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert. Translated by Mary 


Donnelly.—Shorter Notices. 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
Vol. II. $5.00. 

This book, a study of “Religious 

Sentimentalism in the Age of 

Johnson,” will delight two sorts 


of reader and no third: one, the se- 
rious seeker after . understanding 
(in this case, an understanding of 
the religious or supposedly religious 
strands that have gone into the 
background of English and Amer- 
ican democracy); and two, the 
relisher of wit, especially of wit that 
is at once learned and arch—what 
the Scots call “pawky.” The book 
is, in fact, a tour de force, for it pre- 
sents a full dish of the dullest, flat- 
test mess of English verse from 
1740-1780 under a piquant sauce of 
comment so seasoned with Attic 
salt and Puckish savor that one is 
afraid to skip a page lest one miss 
the flavor of a single line. Of 
course, it is possible to have too 
much of this sort of thing, and per- 
haps Dr. Fairchild has more of it 
than he needs; but if so, it is a fault 
easy to forgive. 

In Volume I, Professor Fairchild 
examined the record and ably pre- 


sented the digest of English Prot- 
estant thought as it was expressed 
in the verse of the early decades of 
the eighteenth century. His study 
of this part of the record has, Pro- 
fessor Fairchild believes, revealed 
a somewhat meandering, but nev- 
ertheless unbroken curve away 
from Christianity. “In short,” he 
says, “irreligion goes down; ortho- 
dox Christianity goes down; senti- 
mentalism comes up.” This senti- 
mentalism is described as a “ten- 
der-minded form of deism,” — a 
religion, to be sure, but one that 
is “quite independent of Christian- 
ity and essentially hostile to the 
traditional faith.” In the present 
volume, Professor Fairchild ex- 
plores further the meanderings of 
the schismatic church, which moves 
crazily, like a ship that has lost its 
bearings, first from the idealism of 
the “noble savage” to the shameless 
libertism of such institutions as the 
“monks of Medmanham Abbey,” 
under which name a group of Lon- 
don anti-clerical “wits” organized 
a club as a parody of a monastery 
where the “abbot” was “Saint Fran- 
cis Dashwood,” the “chaplain” was 
a baboon, and where the harlots 
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were costumed as nuns. Then in 
reaction, the line moved away from 
these scandals to the not much 
more attractive “enthusiasm” of the 
extreme Evangelical movement. 

It is a dreary, heartbreaking voy- 
age, and as we have indicated, with- 
out such an amusing cicerone as Dr. 
Fairchild, it would be deadly even 
to read the account of it. Only once 
or twice does the fog lift from off 
this gray sea of ghastly verse, and 
we catch a strain from a more in- 
spired voice, like that of Christo- 
pher Smart, for instance, or more 
certainly, that of William Cowper, 
gifted, but half mad mariner who 
has by sheer genius found his way 
back to Christianity, but whose 
health was so broken by the inci- 
dental terror of the way, that he 
cruelly failed to recognize the port 
he had made. We believe that if 
Professor Fairchild knew as much 
about the fifteenth as he does about 
the eighteenth century, he would 
recognize a closer bond between the 
primitive Christianity of Cowper 
and Savonarola than between Cow- 
per and the Sentimentalists. 

In fairness, we feel we must point 
out that this is not a wholly un- 
prejudiced book. From the very 
first page, it is clear that the author 
does not like either the Rationalists 
or the Enthusiasts. He constantly 
suspects them of hypocrisy or cant 
or both, and always he feels im- 
posed upon by their dullness. These 
are the very vices and failings that 
Hoxie Neale Fairchild cannot away 
with. This fact, I think, explains 
his lack of compassion for the in- 
adequacy of most men. He has so 
keen a disrelish of mediocrity that 
he almost hates these poets for be- 
ing that which they really cannot 
help being, i.e., just middle-class 
persons, not socially, but mentally 
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and spiritually. Perhaps to have 
met the acid test for fairness, this 
account of Protestant verse should 
strike the most intelligent modern 
Protestants as a fair analysis of 
their own revered antecedents; but 
I do not believe that many Low 
Churchmen or Methodists or other 
Dissenters will like it. 

However, like it or not, this whole 
series of studies of Religious Trends 
in English Poetry is not only a 
“must” for every student of Eng- 
lish poetry and politics, but, we feel 
it is true, if not safe to say, that 
from now on, no one who has not 
read it can be considered an in- 
formed person in this field. Hap- 
pily, there is much practical com- 
pensation for the labor of reading 
it, for it is strewn with gems of 
literary criticism so penetrating in 
thought and expressed in such 
gnomic elegance that I predict a 
wide use of it by professional lec- 
turers “for trade purposes.” 

E. G. C. 


Charles Péguy. Basic Verities. Ren- 
dered into English by Ann and 


Julian Green. New York: Pan- 

theon Books, Inc. $2.75. 

It would be a magnificent, even 
though merely human, ambition for 
an author to wish, that thirty years 
after death in battle for his coun- 
try, his pages might be combed for 
passages of prose and poetry to be 
published in two languages and pre- 
sented in a volume such as Péguy’s 
editors have prepared. The book 
which shows that Péguy had the 
piercing vision and the trumpetlike 
tone of a prophet, reveals also his 
extraordinary ability to present fun- 
damental truths in original phras- 
ing no less musical than convincing. 
Readers of this “anthology” will be 
properly grateful for memorable 
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lines in prose and verse on God and 
our Lady, on poverty, charity, 
prayer, holiness, on politics and 
patriotism and war and peace. 

Of a type more familiar nowa- 
days than thirty years ago, Péguy’s 
style, incessantly repetitive, retains 
its sincerity even when it ap- 
proaches dangerously near to the 
edge of the ridiculous. Its conspicu- 
ous feature of “phonetic associa- 
tion” was due in large measure to 
the peculiar technique of a man who 
never knew what he was going to 
write, never planned an essay, and 
never deleted a single word of his 
manuscript—on the ground that any 
word that came into his head had as 
much right to be written down as 
any other word. Partly as a result 
of this he wrote as a musician com- 
poses; and his editor points out that 
“Péguy repeats himself, but he re- 
peats himself as Bach does, that is, 
each repetition is enriched with a 
new meaning and adds to what has 
already been said.” His monologues 
suggest “an impression of building 
which music also conveys, an im- 
pression of walls and towers being 
raised and arches vaulting over 
great heights.” 

Personally, Péguy will forever 
remain one of those enigmatical 
figures which escape definition, 
and classification — paradoxically 
professing Catholicism at heroic 
cost, yet not practicing; proclaim- 
ing himself a contrite sinner, but 
holding back from confession; be- 
lieving in the necessity of baptism 
and relying on the Mother of God 
to see to it that his own neglected 
children should receive this sacra- 
ment after his death. At times quite 
Shavian in conceit, he was also 
capable of great humility—in a 
word, an unmistakable genius, a 
bizarre mystic, with a religious sin- 
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cerity that compels admiration, yet 
so obstinate and unmanageable that 
no house would be large enough for 
two of his type. So far as human 
judgment can be trusted he would 
have done much more good for his 
generation had he not at the Marne, 
in 1914—egotist apparently to the 
end — insisted on running upright 
ahead of his advancing, crouching 
men, thus making his blue and red 
uniform a shining target for the 
German who killed him. 

In all respects the preparation of 
this book has conformed to high 
standards. The English translation 
which page by page faces the 
French original, is artistic, honest 
and free—surprisingly free at 
times; for is not “curés” (p. 250) 
the equivalent of “pastors” rather 
than of “parsons”? And could not 
“mondes” (p. 252) be better ren- 
dered than by “people,” especially 
since “people” occurs in another 
sense in the next line? Finally, 
whether or not the author ran too 
great a risk when he put the word 
“sacredié” (p. 216) on the lips of 
God, the translator certainly made 
a slip when as the equivalent of that 
phrase he set down “by gum.” 

J. Mc8. 


The Maritain Volume of “The Thom- 
ist.” New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

This book is named for Jacques 
Maritain not because he wrote it 
nor because he is the subject but 
because he is the reader for whom 
it was especially written. The event 
which occasioned its publication 
was Maritain’s sixtieth birthday. 
In academic circles it is held that 
the best kind of birthday present 
is an intellectual one. Men of books 
believe too, that the best presents 
are the homemade ones. So, when 











scholars wish to show special honor 
to one of their colleagues they pre- 
sent him with an original contribu- 
tion which they have made of an 
intellectual character. This volume 
represents a collection of such aca- 
demic gifts made by his friends to 
Maritain. 

There was also a dinner. Ordi- 
narily the presentation of the schol- 
arly gift takes place in scholarly 
surroundings. Maritain’s friends 
were faced with the difficulty that 
his own university is in exile from 
our free world. The solution was 
to invite Maritain’s friends to din- 
ner in New York and that is how 
the starlight roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria came to be the substitute 
for l'Institut Catholique as the place 
in which the gift was publicly of- 
fered. At the dinner “cher Jacques” 
was feted and welcomed to “the 
springtime of his old age.” 

Naturally there is no unity of 
subject matter in a volume of this 
kind. Diversity is here and it tes- 
tifies to the wide range of Maritain’s 
interests. The authors are Thom- 
ists and non-Thomists; they are 
artists, editors, university profes- 
sors; there is a contribution from 
Catholic theology and another from 
a Jewish theologian; a motet was 
composed for the occasion; finally, 
there are two drawings of Maritain. 
(These last two items do not ap- 
pear in all copies of the book. The 
committee, composed of Doctors 
O’Meara, Simon and Adler arranged 
with the Editors of The Thomist to 
publish these articles both as a 
regular issue of the magazine and 
in a special cloth bound copy. The 
drawings appear only in the latter.) 


But the book is more philosophi- 


cal in content than anything else; 
just about half of the twenty-four 
contributions are devoted to phi- 
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losophy. Four of these stand out 
as being invaluable to the student 
who desires a better understanding 
of Maritain’s teaching. Waldemar 
Gurian gives an illuminating ac- 
count of Maritain’s political phi- 
losophy. Yves Simon presents in 
his clear style a fine summary of 
Maritain’s main ideas in formulat- 
ing a philosophy of the sciences. 
Emmanuel Chapman succeeds in 
putting into a few pages what is the 
quintessence of Maritain’s think- 
ing (as it is the soul of all genuine 
Thomistic thinking), the existential 
character of philosophy. Finally, 
Ruth Byrnes furnishes a complete 
bibliography of works written by 
Maritain or about Maritain up to 
the end of 1942. 

Philosophical readers of this vol- 
ume will probably regret that there 
are not more articles of this type 
devoted to a re-examination or a 
restatement of Maritain’s thought. 
There is great need for such work 
to be done. But the philosophers 
will have to be content with the re- 
alization that after all, the book 
was written primarily as a birth- 
day present to Jacques Maritain. 
They will rejoice that Maritain has 
found so many friends in America. 
And they may derive satisfaction 
from the fact that the tribute to 
Maritain was a tribute to Thomism. 

J. F.C. 


Forever Young: A Life of John 
Keats. By Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Confining herself to the last four 
years of Keats’s life, Dr. Williams 
has retold his story with an extraor- 
dinary realization of the thoughts, 
fears, hopes, dreams, yearnings 
and emotions through which he 
passed both as a youth recently en- 
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tered into man’s estate and as the 
creator of immortal poems. Henry 
James used to say that fiction 
should create for the reader the 
illusion of life, and Dr. Williams’ 
success in doing that derives in part 
at least from the skill with which 
she has adapted certain fictional 
techniques to this biography. She 
employs dialogue, vivifying descrip- 
tive phrases, and the stream of con- 
sciousness device not alone when 
Keats is concerned with the busi- 
ness of living but even in those high 
moments when we are permitted to 
watch his creative imagination 
working its miracles. All that Keats 
says and does is based upon fact, 
and the richest sources of fact she 
derives from her intimate study of 
his own revealing letters. 

Thus Keats comes alive in his 
many moods; and his anxieties over 
his dying brother Tom, his hopes 
for his well-loved sister Fanny, his 
generosity in helping the chroni- 
cally impoverished Haydon, his joy 
in writing to his brother George in 
far-off Kentucky, his affection for 
his friends, his outbursts of boyish 
fun, his passion for Fanny Brawne, 
all come to us not as coldly factual 
things but as the pulsations of his 
very heart. 

Dr. Williams never lets us forget 
that Keats was a great poet who felt 
the living presence of his own 
genius, who, no less than Words- 
worth, knew himself a dedicated 
spirit, and, with all his humility, 
dreamed of soaring to that distant 
star where dwell the souls of Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and Milton. At 
the end she draws aside the veil 
with reverent hands and lets us see 
him in his final agony, a brave 
spirit dying untimely but by his 
genius cheating death. 

To write such a book requires 
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wide and accurate scholarship, sym- 
pathetic understanding, reverence 
free from sentimentality, tact, un- 
usual literary skill, and the courage 
to attempt a fresh approach. For- 
ever Young seems certain to have the 
notable success it so obviously de- 
serves. J. 3. R. 


The Little Prince. Written and 
Drawn by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry. Translated from the 
French by Katherine Woods. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.00. 

There seems to be a slight con- 
troversy agitating both readers and 
critics as to whether this new and 
exquisite Saint-Exupéry volume is 
intended for children or grown-ups. 
It would be my own guess that any- 
body with imagination would wel- 
come it as a kind of angelic visita- 
tion these stressful days. For, as 
the aviator-author reminds us, “All 
grown-ups were once children, al- 
though few of them remember it.” 

Not since Padraic Colum’s de- 
lectable White Sparrow has there 
been anything which quite so un- 
erringly hit a certain bull’s-eye— 
that unique bull’s-eye which is 
bounded on the north by irony and 
on the south by tenderness, on the 
east by a garden with one rosebush 
and on the west by stars that ring 
like little bells. It was in the midst 
of the Sahara Desert, where “Saint- 
Ex” was desperately trying to re- 
pair the engine of his wrecked 
plane, that he was first confronted 
by the golden-haired boy who 
begged him to draw a_ sheep. 
Gradually, for the Little Prince was 
better at asking than answering 
questions, we learn about his home 
on “Asteroid B-612,” and about the 
curious people he met en route to 
the Earth—the Absolute Monarch 
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with no subjects, the Tippler who 
drank to forget his shame over get- 
ting drunk, the Businessman who 
thought that he owned the stars— 
all serving to confirm his impres- 
sion that “grown-ups are certainly 
very odd.” We hear also about his 
poignant dialogues with the snake 
_ and with the fox who wanted to be 
tamed—and that in so many of the 
ways of life “The eyes are blind. 
One must look with the heart.” 
Personally, I long ago realized 
that Captain de Saint - Exupéry— 
who, when he recently set out again 
for active service, took a tiny box 
of water colors in his kit!—was a 
poet and a mystic. But it had not 
occurred to me that he would be the 
one who could go far toward ex- 
plaining that mysterious warning 
of our Lord that unless we become 
as little children we cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. K. B. 


Patterns and Principles of Spanish 
Art. By Oskar Hagen. Madison, 


Wis.: University of Wisconsin 

Press. $4.00. 

An earlier book of Dr. Hagen’s 
bore the same title as this, “but is 
in no sense the same work.” Ex- 
cept for the basic construction the 
text of the new volume, as he ex- 
plains in his foreword, is new from 
cover to cover. His theses, over- 
lapping profound and broad schol- 
arship, penetrate much further into 
the domains of psychology and of 
racial identification than most writ- 
ers on the subject dare venture. 
He proves that research alone can- 
not solve the enigmas of art. Nov- 
elty and boldness characterize his 
approach to the aesthetic history of 
a country as aloof in its spiritual 
essence and as sharply defined in 
its physical characteristics as its 
haughty and chivalrous sons. 
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This indispensable volume opens 
with a paragraph—a monograph 
in miniature—of the necessary 
clarifications for sound study of a 
complex subject: 

“The art of the Spaniards, not 
unlike the art of other individual 
nations, appears to the historian in 
at least two different aspects: first 
as a single, unchanging Spanish 
style; and second as a succession of 
changing period styles. The two 
aspects are as different from each 
other as is a man’s soul from his 
physical organism. The persistent 
Spanish style, independent of the 
changing fashions, was conditioned 
by the national character; more 
precisely, by the blood, the temper, 
and the idiosyncracies of the Span- 
ish race. The period styles of art 
in Spain, on the other hand— 
changing as they were influenced 
by ephemeral conceptions, techni- 
cal facilities, and theories of inter- 
national schools—were conditioned 
by the laws of evolution and by the 
ebb and flow of European civilisa- 
tion in general.” 

Under the general heading, “The 
Spanish Imagination,” the author 
in his four opening chapters dis- 
cusses those elements of the art of 
Spain which were determined by its 
milieu—its predilection for the deep 
shadows of religion, its preoccupa- 
tion with the grotesque and the 
painful in human history, its ad- 
venturous realism. The average 
layman, lacking scholarship, feels 
the concentration of these national 
characteristics in El Greco’s “To- 
ledo,” in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Not willingly would we enter the 
gates of that sinister city in sullen 
suspense under a sky webbed with 
lightning. 

Spain’s rock-punctuated spaces 
conditioned the mood of her paint- 
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ers, who were, as Dr. Hagen states, 
“at heart sculptors.” Their wild 
and rocky landscapes were their 
first teachers. He traces the sculp- 
tural instinct as conditioned by the 
national bias for gloom and mys- 
tery in the very structure of Span- 
ish cathedrals. A chapter is de- 
voted to “The All-Over Pattern”— 
Spain’s “special manner of orna- 
mentation” for its interiors whether 
church or palace-hall—a web of in- 
tersecting lines covering all avail- 
able wall space. 

In nature there is authority for 
every school of art. The same in- 
eluctable validity pervades racial 
and national characteristics, often 
displacing dated history as the 
yardstick of criticism. The author, 
an alert psychologist, never over- 
looks, in his discussions of aesthetic 
geometry the complexities of the 
Spanish character—‘“the underly- 
ing national-psychological disposi- 
tion”—-which crops up from seed 
sown in the mists of pre-historic 
times. He traces this national 
spirit through the whole route of 
Spanish art from the arabesques of 
the Moorish civilization through the 
Byzantine influence on the primi- 
tives; through the planarity of 
Velasquez and the elongated figures 
of that Greek who was more Span- 
ish than the Spaniards—the flame- 
haunted El Greco; through the 
wedding-cake decorations of the 
Baroque; finally through the pene- 
trative satirical genius of Goya to 
the recrudesence of some of these 
forces in the powerful painting of 
Picasso. 

But dates and origins apart, the 
soul of Spanish painting is clarified 
—its Gothic refinements in Huguet, 
its aloof magnificence in the pat- 
terned surfaces of Velasquez, its 
facing of pain and ugliness in the 
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realism of Ribera, its pure devotion 
in Ribalta, its rejection of senti- 
mentality and sham in the art of 
Goya whose series of etchings the 
“Caprichos” documented an era 
and whose “Désastres de la guerre” 
made him “the first great artist- 
dissenter of modern times.” 

Few indispensable books on art . 
are published. This is one of them. 
A. McC. S. 


Window in Provence. By Hugh Allen. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries Co. 
$5.00. 

This most extraordinary work 
purports to be an accurate presen- 
tation of the views of Michael 
Nostradamus. It is one with which 
most people will find it hard either 
to agree or to disagree whole- 
heartedly. To review it in detail 
would be impossible without writ- 
ing another book. Many of the 
statements made will arouse the ire 
of such New Dealers as are inter- 
ested in anything prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Some of Mr. Allen’s interpreta- 
tions of the prophecies of Nostra- 
damus seem strained to the point 
of impossibility, notably the chap- 
ter on the Duke of Windsor as the 
coming political savior of Britain. 
Some of the events have not hap- 
pened according to schedule (e.g., 
the death of Stalin in 1942, p. 476), 
but Mr. Allen reckons from the 
year 34 A. D. as the beginning of the 
liturgy of the Church, not taking 
into account the as yet unsettled 
controversy as to the exact date of 
the birth of Christ. 

The most vital point made by Mr. 
Allen is that the most deadly enemy 
of the human race is atheistic Com- 
munism, a most unpopular state- 
ment just now. Almost equally un- 
popular will be his attitude toward 
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“perfidious Albion,” even though 
this attitude has a factual founda- 
tion in history. 

But no decent and intelligent citi- 
zen can criticize the spirit and mo- 
tive of the author. We need have 
no fear of winning both the war 
and the peace if each of us can sin- 
cerely state with Mr. Allen, “I am 
an American and love my country 
and am awfully sick of seeing it 
victimized by borers from within 
and chiselers from without” (p. 
52). The book is excellently anno- 
tated and is evidently the fruit of a 
well stored mind and of painstaking 
research. It is a challenge to much 
of the moronic sentimentality en- 
couraged by some of our self- 
styled “patriots.” K. E. M. 


Mutiny in January. By Carl Van 
Doren. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 


With his invariable thorough- 
ness, Carl Van Doren has dug into 
documents, many of them never 
published and others unknown, to 
produce this definitive history of 
the mutiny in the Continental Army 


in 1781. It is of a piece with his 
Secret History of the American 
Revolution, the most striking fea- 
ture of which was the utter de- 
struction, from documents, of the 
fiction that Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery had any reason other 
than the lust for money-getting by 
any means. In the new book, how- 
ever, the documentary evidence is 
subordinated to the story itself. 
The mutiny was principally that 
of the Pennsylvania Line. After the 
Pennsylvanians broke loose, there 
was a mutiny in the New Jersey 
Line, and other States began to 
shake, for the grievances were those 
of the whole army. From Mr. Van 
Doren’s scientific investigation of 
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all sources, it is evident that if 
mutiny is ever justified, this one 
was. The soldiers were unpaid, un- 
clothed, unfed, and there was no 
prospect of their ever getting pay, 
food or clothes. The States had 
broken their contract with the men 
who were offering their lives for 
those States. 

The Continental Congress, often 
blamed for such things, was not to 
blame. That Congress was only an 
assembly of ambassadors from the 
States, having no power itself. The 
States were then supreme. Mr. Van 
Doren’s story high-lights the very 
natural attempt of the British to in- 
duce the mutineers to join them, 
promising them what their States 
had withheld, and it is engaging to 
read how, on General Wayne’s de- 
mand, the mutineers turned two 
Tory emissaries over to him to be 
hanged as spies. Finis: The muti- 
neers gained what they had de- 
manded. , Cc. W. T. 


The Last of Summer. By Kate 
O’Brien. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

The Last of Summer is a delicate 
exploration of the theme of posses- 
sive mother love. This is an old 
theme, but still good in fiction if the 
author can avoid the temptation to 
turn it into a clinical study or to 
throw the characters at each oth- 
er’s head in open warfare. Miss 
O’Brien has been successful here. 
With skill and penetration she de- 
scribes all the resources of a charm- 
‘ing woman who has decided to keep 
her family intact in the face of 
threats from within, in the form of 
a lovely young French cousin, and 
from without, in the form of the 
European war. The French cousin 
might have had a fighting chance 
against her, had not the war inter- 
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vened. As it is the story ends al- 
most where it began. It is true that 
one son goes to France to enlist 
and the daughter to Belgium to be- 
come a nun, but it is the oldest 
child, Tom, on whom the mother 
has centered her love, and both his 
marriage and his participation in 
the war are made impossible by her 
schemes. 

The situation, though interest- 
ing, is not adequate to form the 
subject matter of a whole novel, and 
breaks down completely as a sym- 
bol of the relative positions of Eire 
and France in the present war. Ap- 
parently, Miss O’Brien’s point is 
that Ireland is willing to sit back 
brooding over its own concerns 
while the whole world is convulsed 
in suffering. This is, at best, only a 
partial statement of Ireland’s posi- 
tion. 

Miss O’Brien brings to this novel 
a delicate perceptiveness of charac- 
ter and thought, a sharp sense of 
drama, good taste, and, as in all 
her work, a distinguished literary 
style. Occasionally in describing a 
character she lays too many cards 
on the table, but on the whole she 
has seen these people clearly and 
objectively. As in The Land of 
Spices, she is interested in why 
women, who have the chance to be 
happy in the world, enter the con- 
vent, and again she sees it as the 
desire for purity and detachment, 
an attempt to escape the vulgarity 
of the world through an ordered 
way of life. This is a negative view 
which misses the point completely. 
People with less perceptiveness 
than Miss O’Brien see that love is a 
compelling motive both in the nat- 
ural and supernatural realms and 
that before the desire to make a 
complete oblation of one’s life all 
other motives fall away. N.E. M. 
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A Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. Prepared by the Catholic 
Biblical Association under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. New York: 
The Catholic Biblical Association. 

A Companion to Scripture Studies. 
Volume II: Special Introduction 
to the Old Testament. By Rev. 
John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.75. 
These two volumes present addi- 

tional evidence of the intensified 
Catholic biblical scholarship which 
two years ago gave us the Confra- 
ternity translation of the New Tes- 
tament and which will very shortly 
begin to issue a new translation of 
the Old Testament. 

The Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, issued by the same group of 
scholars who produced the new 
translation, is an absolute necessity 
for those who wish to form a true 
appreciation of the latest form of 
expression given to the Eternal Tes- 
tament of Christ. It was inevitable 
that many should dislike any depar- 
ture from the phrasing to which 
they have been accustomed for 
years, and almost impossible that 
all infelicities of language should 
be avoided. Many, too, have come 
to feel that somewhat archaic lan- 
guage lends a more solemn and 
reverent tone to the words of Holy 
Writ. As a result, a considerable 
number of both clergy and laity 
have taken a definite dislike to the 
new translation. To these ques- 
tionings there has been recently 
added the accusation from those 
outside the fold that the Confrater- 
nity New Testament is guilty of 
anti-Semitism! The present Com- 
mentary should refute the latter 
charge, and go far to dispel at least 
the greater part of the other mis- 
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givings that the new translation has 
aroused. It gives the names of the 
scholars who worked on the text of 
the several books, and adds a series 
of articles on “The New Testament 
Background.” “The Parables of the 
Gospels,” “The Literary Relations 
of the First Three Gospels,” as well 
as an index of Scripture texts, a 
booklist for additional reading, and 
a glossary of terms and names. One 
would have been pleased had there 
been a fuller statement of the prin- 
ciples that guided the , translators 
in their work, but that is available 
elsewhere for those who are suffi- 
ciently interested. 


Dr. Steinmueller’s Special Intro-. 


duction to the Old Testament makes 
an excellent companion to the Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. It 
is the second volume of a series of 
textbooks, the first of which dealt 
with matters of General Introduc- 
tion to the entire Scriptures, and 
was reviewed in an earlier number 
of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. The pres- 
ent volume evidences the same in- 
dustry as its predecessor, and the 
same wide acquaintance with the 
writings of Scripture scholars, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. alike, 
and shows distinct improvement in 
language and mode of expression. 
It does not, of course, proceed as 
far as detailed explanation of the 
text of the Old Testament writings, 
but it will be a grateful help to the 
Catholic reader who wishes to ap- 
proach the Sacred Books with a 
proper appreciation of their literary 
character and background. 
E. H. P. 
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The King’s Advocate. By Simone de 
Noaillat-Ponvert. Translated by 
Mary Donnelly. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 
Marthe Devuns de Noaillat was 

born at Crotoy in Picardy, Novem- 

ber 29, 1865. From early childhood 
she longed for the religious life, 
but, after four attempts to join the 

Assumptionist Congregation, she 

was finally rejected because of ill- 

health. For forty years she lived 

the life of a religious in the world 
exercising a fruitful apostolate of 
conversions both in France and 

North Africa. She interested the 

clergy in the Patriotic League of 

French Women, a body of 400,000 

zealous souls who aimed at bring- 

ing back apostate France to the 

Church. With her husband she 

carried on the work of the Baron 

Sarachaga, who at Paray-le-Monial 

had established the museum of the 

Hieron and the Society of the Reign, 

whose motto was “Christ Must 

Reign.” 

In 1919, six years before her 
death Mme. de Noaillat, directress 
of the Hieron, became convinced of 
the need of a liturgical feast pro- 
claiming the Universal Royalty of 
Christ. She spent herself in this 
apostolate, working hard by hun- 
dreds of letters and by personal in- 
terviews to obtain the signatures of 
cardinals, bishops and generals of 
religious orders to a petition ad- 
dressed to the Holy Father. 

She lived long enough to see 
Pius XI. institute the’ Feast of 
Christ the King, and to write his 
famous Encyclical, Quas Primas. 

B. L. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


BioGRAPHY: The World of Yester- 
day. An Autobiography. By Stefan 
Zweig (New: York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00). A publisher’s post- 
script, which announces the double 
suicide of the author and his wife 
in February, 1942, forms a tragic 
climax to this description of Stefan 
Zweig’s reactions to the stupendous 
transformation of the world during 
the closing years of his life. Rich- 
ly endowed in some respects, un- 
fortunate in others, he provides us 
with an illustration of the futility 
of existence when a man lacks the 
power to assimilate and co-ordinate 
his experiences, fortunate and un- 
fortunate. An Austrian Jew, hu- 
manist and pacifist, according to his 
own description, he happened to be 
standing at the exact point where 
the volcanic eruptions of European 
civilization were most violent. He 
was a keen observer and skilled in 
the art of putting words together, 
but he was neither logical nor pro- 
found. An example of the charac- 
teristic exaggeration which mars 
his style occurs in the following 
excerpt from a very carefully writ- 
ten chapter, “For it is only the for- 
bidden that occupies the senses, 
only the forbidden that excites de- 
sire.” 

Captain of the Andes. The Life 
of Don Jose de San Martin. By 
Margaret Hayne Harrison (New 
York: Richard R. Smith. $3.00). 
In certain respects, San Martin may 
properly be regarded as the great- 
est of the Latin American liberators 
—not even excepting Bolivar, with 
whom he was so closely associated. 
Long overlooked, his name came to 
be revered some half century after 
his voluntary departure from the 
field of his exploits; and his fame 


is now assured. The book named 
above follows the main outlines of 
his career, without entering deep- 
ly into any question, and with super- 
caution avoids all reference to re- 
ligious matters. Some interesting 
information could have been given 
with regard to San Martin’s attitude 
towards Catholicism, the maintain- 
ing of which he recognized as one 
of the first duties of the govern- 
ment he sef up in Peru. 

The Larks of Umbria. By Albert 
Paul Schimberg (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). St. 
Francis of Assisi—saint, poet, mys- 
tic and founder of one of the 
Church’s great religious orders— 
for nearly seven hundred years has 
been the most popular and attrac- 
tive Saint of Christendom. His 
poverty, his simplicity, his joyful 
spirit, his missionary activity, his 
ardent love of God, of man and of 
all God’s creatures have won for 
him a large place in the heart of 
millions. Catholics born and con- 
verts to the faith have loved to sing 
his praises—Chérance, Chalippe, 
Chesterton, Cuthbert, Jorgensen, 
Williams—to mention but.a few. 
This latest biography, while adding 
nothing new to our knowledge of 
the saint, gives us intimate and 
charming portraits of St. Francis 
and his earliest followers—Brothers 
Angelo, Bernard, Giles, Leo, Masseo, 
Rufino. All the facts are told and 
the book made interesting by many 
apt citations from the Fioretti. The 
author ends his work with the 
words: His life “was a poetic idyl, 
as true as it was beautiful, and such 
as the world may never see again.” 

The Life of Right Rev. Joseph Ro- 
sati, C.M. By Rev. Frederick John 
Easterly, M.A. (Washington, D. C.: 
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The Catholic University Press). 
Joseph Rosati, a French Vincen- 
tian priest who volunteered to 
work on the American missions in 
1815, became a vicar apostolic in 
1822, with jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritories of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama; and for a period he was the 
sole ecclesiastical authority in a 
vast territory bounded by Canada, 
the Mississippi, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains. In the 
writing of his life, so significant for 
the era and the region in which he 
played his part, the author has made 
patient investigation of archives in 
this country, in Paris and in Rome. 
His well balanced and satisfactory 
dissertation is a good example of 
the type of monograph by means of 
which many chapters of American 
Church history are being gradually 
written with scientific thorough- 
ness. 

Stuffed Saddlebags. The Life of 
Martin Kundig, Priest, 1805-1879. 
By the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 
D.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00). Swiss by birth, 
American by adoption, a priest by 
vocation, Martin Kundig entered the 
field of his apostolate in Ohio in 
1828; and for the next four years, 
he labored in that region, in Michi- 
gan, and most of all in Wisconsin, 
laying the foundations upon which 
the ecclesiastical super - structure 
would later rest. The book named 
above is the impressive and well 
documented account of his labors 
during that pioneer era. 

Man of Molokai. By Ann Roos 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). Undertaking no independ- 
ent research and aiming only at an 
imaginative picturization of a heroic 
personality, the writer has given us 
a dramatic account of Father 
Damien from boyhood until death. 
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The text has been fashioned in 
large measure from passages in au- 
thentic letters and from words at- 
tributable on good authority to the 
hero of the sketch. In chronology 
and important incidents, reliable 
sources of information have been 
followed. 

Elizabeth: Creature of Circum- 
stance. By Hilaire Belloc (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00). With 
the development of a more scien- 
tific historical method in recent 
times, notable changes have taken 
place in the opinion of scholars as 
to the character and achievements 
of Queen Elizabeth—although his- 
torians are still far from having ar- 
rived at a final verdict. Mr. Belloc, 
conspicuous among the writers who 
have been active in the revising of 
formerly accepted versions of Eng- 
lish history, describes the com- 
monly accepted view of Elizabeth 
and her reign as “the Elizabethan 
myth.” Not even in his more seri- 
ous treatment of the question, how- 
ever, has he conformed to the 
usage which demands evidence and 
authorities for novel statements. 
Elizabeth: Creature of Circumstance 
conveys Mr. Belloc’s opinion of the 
Queen, to the “debunking” of whose 
history he has devoted so much 
time and energy. Readers who care 
to have an objective and thorough 
summary of Mr. Belloc’s treatment 
of Elizabeth may consult the valu- 
able monograph, Queen Elizabeth 
and the English Catholic Historians 
by Joseph Bernard Code. 

The Book of Catholic Authors: 
Second Series (Detroit, Mich.: Wal- 
ter Romig & Co. $2.20). Walter 
Romig’s second series of literary au- 
tobiographies will be welcomed by 
individual Catholics and by librari- 
ans everywhere. The fifty-eight 
dramatists, essayists, historians, 
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novelists, philosophers, poets, soci- 
ologists and spiritual writers who 
give us their life story in these inter- 
esting pages, are also most liberal in 
their advice to beginners. The most 
interesting papers come from the 
pens of Bishop Kelley, Monsignor 
Guilday, Father John O’Brien, Fran- 
cis McCullagh, John Moody, Halli- 
day Sutherland, Katherine Brégy, 
Elizabeth Jordan, and Mrs. Nor- 
man. We miss some favorite names 
in this volume, but the editor tells 
us that a third series is nearly ready 
for the press. 


Fiction: By Nature Free. By 
Hiram Haydn (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75). By Na- 
ture Free is the story of how Philip 
Blair wins the freedom to be himself 
in an alien world which tries to 
resolve the problem of freedom 
through economics and politics. 
Philip Blair is a young clerk, with 
no particular ability and no goal in 
life, except to be something nature 
never intended him to be. He is un- 
happy in his work, because he can- 
not accept his own limitations, and 
unhappy in his marriage because to 
him marriage is another form of 
lust. The author’s intention is in- 
teresting enough but the narrative 
reaches its conclusion, not through 
the struggle and growth of its char- 
acters, but through the author’s 
elaborate peroration on freedom. 
The self - conscious disillusionment 
with life, the “hard boiled” realism, 
and the treatment of sex suggest the 
period following the last war rather 
than the years immediately preced- 
ing the present. 

The Gilded Dust. By John Hurst 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill 
Co. $2.00). This is a description 
of love making in war after the 
familiar Hemingway formula. Alan 
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Hunter, a young American flyer, is 
fighting in China in the early days 
of her war with Japan; he has 
taken up her cause, not out of sym- 
pathy with the ideals for which 
China fights, but merely in the 
spirit of adventure and because the 
pay is good. We are asked to be- 
lieve that his infatuation with a 
beautiful American girl who is 
stranded in China turns him into a 
hero fighting for a principle, but 
there is nothing in the story to sub- 
stantiate that. Although some of 
the writing is vivid, the story as a 
whole is marred by sensationalism 
and the constant teetering back and 
forth between the demands of war 
and of sex. It is to be hoped that 
some day we shall have a novel 
about war which will make us un- 
derstand what it does to man, but 
apparently the time for that is not 
yet ripe. 

Perilous Journey. By C. M. Sub- 
lette and Harry H. Kroll (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.75). Jim Dalrymple, the young 
Hoosier woodsman of this sordid 
tale, travels on a flat boat of his 
own making down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans to find his father 
who has been lost for two years. He 
does not know the A B C of morals 
or religion, nor do the scores of 
other men and women who figure in 
these pages. The authors aim at 
giving us a picture of life on the 
Mississippi and along the Natchez 
Trace in the year 1821. To do this 
they gather for us the most astound- 
ing set of rascals the world ever 
knew,—drunken boatmen, crooked 
lawyers, horse thieves, river pi- 
rates, hold-up men, dishonest trad- 
ers, shameless women, scoundrelly 
tavern keepers, disgusting revival- 
ists. I defy the reader to find one 
decent person in these four hundred 
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pages, if we except the lawyer’s col- 
ored coachman. It is a coarse book, 
replete with scenes of nastiness and 
crude realism. 

Patch of Askeaton Days. By Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. 
$1.50). We know of no writer in 
the United States who can paint so 
accurately the Irish landscape or 
portray so perfectly the typical 
Irish household, as Father Carroll 
of Notre Dame. In this volume he 
writes again of Patch, that great 
lover of hot bread and jam, the 
story of whose school days at 
Askeaton on the river Deel are told 
in these charming pages. Patch is 
every inch an Irish boy,—mischiev- 
ous, imaginative quick-witted, pa- 
triotic, devout. He paints the.green 
over the red on Dick Sheehy’s cow; 
he makes his classmates believe in 
the existence of a brass band of one 


hundred pieces in Cappa, his home 
town; he masters the intricacies of 
grammar and insists on correcting 
the faulty cases and tenses of Bill 


Walsh and other neighbors; he 
loves to recite “Ninety-eight” and 
“The Wearing of the Green”; he 
sells a whole season’s wheat at a 
price that topped all markets. 

When the Veil is Rent. By Most 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.50). We welcome a new edi- 
tion of Bishop Kelley’s popular 
novel. It tells in dramatic fashion 
the story of God’s mercy, vouch- 
safed to a soul just before death, 
through the prayers of his innocent 
son. For once a book’s blurb rings 
true. “It is Bishop Kelley’s pecu- 
liar power to be able to employ 
imagination and even fantasy as a 
vehicle for moral and spiritual re- 
ality. That power is used here with 
absorbing effect.” 
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What of the Night? By Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50). This little 
group of stories dealing, except in 
one case, with London during air- 
raids, illustrates the author’s char- 
acteristic deftness in painting clear 
pictures ‘swiftly, and in maintain- 
ing interest by means of ‘suspense. 
Some of the chapters could be ex- 
panded into thrilling mystery sto- 
ries; one or two might serve as the 
backbone of romantic fiction. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Letters from 
England. By Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). A year ago the author flew 
to England to learn at first hand the 
part women were playing in the 
war. She talked with the heads of 
the WAAFS, the WRENS and the 
ATS; she studied the activities of 
women in industry and civil de- 
fense; she visited government train- 
ing centers and-war production fac- 
tories, interviewing hundreds of 
girls about their work, their manner 
of life and their attitude to the 
war. She has only words of praise 
for the women of England who have 
taken over the jobs of men in hun- 
dreds of crucial positions. Her 
adulation of Sir Stafford Cripps is 
fulsome, and she apparently ad- 
mires his Russian internal economy 
outlook. But we hear that at the 
movies Stalin’s portrait on the 
screen is frequently more applaud- 
ed than Roosevelt’s. Will these en- 
thusiasts later on repent of their 
stupidity when Russia makes her 
tremendous claims at the peace 
table? 

Between the Thunder and the Sun. 
By Vincent Sheean (New York: 
Random House. $3.00). This pic- 
turesque and fluent account of the 
author’s life since 1938 continues 
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the narrative of two preceding vol- 
umes. One notes that Mr. Sheean 
makes no claim to be either “a 
prophet” or “an objective reporter,” 
and indeed, his highly personal 
chapters will appeal principally to 
readers not acquainted with his 
viewpoint, and to those who still 
retain confidence in his objectivity. 
Other readers will—except in re- 
spect of unimportant details— 
either anticipate most of what he 
has to say, or will suspend judg- 
ment until they have consulted re- 
liable sources of information. 
Distributive Justice. By John A. 
Ryan, D.D. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.00). It is a favor to 
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our readers to mention the “com- 
pletely revised” edition of a book, 
which for so long a time has main- 
tained its own unique place in an 
important field of literature. In 
addition to considerable changes in 
almost every chapter, this edition 
omits two of the chapters previous- 
ly published and adds a new one. 
New additions, which comprise 
about one-sixth of the volume, 
bring down to date the statistical 
material, the outline of economic 
opinion and the account of legisla- 
tion, and provide a summary of the 
more significant points of the 
Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius 
XI. 
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